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Transmission abroad. 


THE CUBAN QUESTION. 


PREFERENCE for the excitement of foreign com- 
~+-& plications over domestic politics is not peculiar to the 
people of the United States. The reaction against the 
Porablican party in several of the States, the conviction of 
Tween for fraud, and even the financial crisis, have almost 
ceased to attract public attention after the execution of the 
prisoners taken on board the Virginius. As several of the 
victims were English subjects, the American Government 
has no exclusive right of remonstrance ; but it will probably 
be found that the vessel was legally entitled to the protec- 
tion of the United States. In rae | cases public interest is 
stimulated by neighbourhood; and an active section of 
American politicians has for some years past urged upon 
the Government interference in the affairs of Cuba. The 
facts of the capture are not yet accurately known; but it 
seems probable that the conduct of the Spanish authorities 
will be found wholly inexcusable. The pursuit of the 
Virginius by the Tornado appears to have commenced on the 
high seas, and the capture was effected beyond the limit of 
English jurisdiction in Jamaica. If the Virginius was in 
the service of the insurgents of Cuba, it may perhaps be 
contended that foreign Powers have no right to interfere 
with the consequences of an act of hostility which was an 
incident in an irregular civil war; but the Americans 
cannot be to allow an excuse which the English 
Government is precluded from entertaining by the conduct 
of its own servants. The Virginius sailed from the port of 
Kingston with a regular clearance from the Custom House 
officers, who had ascertained by inspection the character of 
the vessel and the nature of the cargo. International law 
still recognizes the lawfulness of a trade in warlike muni- 
tions, especially during the technical continuance of peace. 
It was perfectly known at Kingston that the ship conveyed 
supplies and reinforcements to the rebels in Cuba; but the 
flag and papers could not have been those of an insurrection 
which has no ized existence. If there had been a 
blockade of the coast of Cuba, the Virginius would only 
have been liable to forfeiture, and her crew to temporary 
detention. As no blockade had been proclaimed, not even 
a right of capture had arisen, except indeed on the ficti- 
tious pretext that the vessel was a pirate. As there was no 
concealment of the object of the voyage, the Custom House 
officers of Kingston must, on the Spanish assumption, have 
been accessories to the crime of piracy. It would be in- 
tolerable that a mere abuse of language should be allowed to 
serve as an excuse for a judicial murder. It is useless to 
taunt the Government of the United States with the shame- 
less extravagances of doctrine which were propounded by 
authority during the Civil War. It seems that in one case 
the counsel for the Government insisted that the trade of a 
neutral with a belligerent was an act of hostility to the 
other party in the war; but the Courts never sanctioned 
any Proposition of the kind, nor did the American Govern. 
ment ei murder the crews of blockade-runners, or even 
treat them as prisoners of war. 

If those of the rebel leaders who were Spanish subjects 
had been taken prisoners on the soil or in the waters of 
Cuba, foreign Powers could scarcely interfere with the 
bloodthi ices which are in Spain characteristically 
trine of capital punishment. Forei thizers with 
the rebellion are morally more in- 
surgents ; and within the jurisdiction of the Government 
which they attack, they are liable to the legal consequences 
of treason; but when they are outside Spanish territory 
they are entitled to the protection of their Governments. 


If the Virginius proves to be an American vessel, the Span- 
ish Government will be responsible to the United States for 
the blood even of the Cubans who were executed. When 
Mr. Stimett and Mr. Mason were by a lawless abuse of 
superior force taken from an English packet, the only 
adequate satisfaction was afforded by the restoration of the 
captives to the protection of the English flag. If the 
Federal Government had been capable of the atrocity of 
putting its prisoners to death as traitors, such an outrage 
would certainly have been followed by a declaration of 
war. Crspepes and his companions were, like SLmpeLs. 
and Masoy, insurgents against a regular Government; but 
for the time they were under the protection of any flag to 
which the Virginius had a legal right.. The majority of 
American journalists take a sound view of the question of 
international” law, although some of them are excusably 
eager in urging their Government to premature action. 
The discussion between the American and the Spanish 
Governments will probably disclose little difference of 
opinion; and the demands of the United States, if they 
are correctly reported by the Correspondent of the Daily 
News, are eminently just and moderate. The surrender of 
the vessel and the surviving prisoners, an indemnity to the 
families of the American victims, and a salute to the 
American flag at Santiago, are claims which the Spanish 
Government might honourably concede. Sefior Casrerar 
will, however, be unable to afford the reparation which is 
specifically demanded. The military and naval commanders 
at Santiago thought it expedient to interrupt telegraphic 
communication with Havannah, in the reasonable ap- 
prehension that the Capramn-GEeNneraL might prohibit the 
execution of the prisoners. The Spaniards in Cuba, or 
those who profess to represent their opinions, loudly ap- 


plauded the vigour of the authorities at Santiago; and it 


is highly improbable that the authors of the outrage should 
be compelled to submit to the demands of the American 
Government. The appeals which have been made to the 
PRESIDENT’S sympathy with the Republican Government at 
Madrid are likely to obtain all the success which they 
deserve. Political orthodoxy or sectarian sympathy fur- 
nishes no excuse for the breach of international obligations. 
The rashness of the dominant in Cuba is more un- 
accountable than its ferocity. e Governor of Santiago 
and the Captain of the Tornado could not but know that 
an active party in the United States had long been seek 
ing for an opportunity of interfering in the affairs of 
Cuba; and the leaning of the Presipent to a policy of 
territorial aggrandizement has never been disguised. It 
must have been foreseen that the execution of the prisoners 
would cause extreme irritation in the United States; 
and the most infatuated believer in the power of Spain 
can scarcely think it possible to resist with effect an 
American claim for satisfaction or for an equivalent 
penalty. One consequence of the defiance which has been 
offered will age we. | be a demand for the immediate eman- 
cipation of the slaves; nor will the American Government 
trouble itself tostipulate compensation be the Poo The 
ublican Con in Spain ma: ws at its pleasure 
the abolition of slavi no means of en- 
forcing its decrees. If Government of the United 
States once takes up the question in earnest, the slave- 
holders will be compelled to submit. The Voluntcers 
might perhaps not strongly object to a declaration of 
the independence of Cuba, if only they were allowed 
to compete for the control of the new Republican Govern- 
ment; but with the emancipation of the slaves, their 
wealth, and even their interest in the affairs of Cuba, wil] 
disappear. The extinction of a selfish and tyrannical 
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power would not be a cause for regret if the community 
contained any element of good government. The Creoles 
who maintain the insurrection have probably suffered op- 
pression ; but in peace or in war they have never displayed 
the qualities which might enable them to form a civilized 
ayd flourishing State. The negroes are still lower in the 
scale of civilization than the emancipated slaves in the 
Southern States, because large numbers of them have been 
imported from Africa within the lifetime of the present 
generation. The result of American interference may 
perhaps be the establishment of some kind of protectorate 
which it would be impossible to define beforehand. At 
present either the independence or the annexation of Cuba 
seems likely to be attended with grave difficulties. 

The English demand for redress may perhaps produce 
another form of embarrassment in deciding on the course 
which is to be followed if reasonable satisfaction is with- 
held. Hostile : ings against Spain would be re- 
pugnant to the national feeling and policy; and there are 
strong objections to any mode of dealing directly with 
Cuba. It is true that England might with a better grace 
than the United States demand the emancipation of the 
slaves, of whom the majority have been brought into the 
island in violation of English treaties with Spain. Five- 
and-twenty years ago when Mr. CaLnoun urged the 
French and Spanish Governments to vindicate the cause 
of slavery against England, and fifteen years ago 
when Mr. Bucuanan proposed the annexation of Cuba 
for the purpose of extending and strengthening Spanish 
institutions, England was engaged at a heavy cost of life 
and treasure in contending against the importation of 
slaves into Cuba. The dislike of the English nation to 
slavery has not since abated ; but the inconvenience of in- 
terfering in the domestic affairs of foreigners is more justly 
appreciated than in former times; and, as England has no 
ambitious designs on Cuba, the revolution which might 
perhaps ensue on emancipation would be controlled by the 
action of the United States. Although it is seldom the 
fortune of England to escape calumny, it may be as 
well not to furnish censorious foreigners with a new 
proof of the profound and malignant sagacity of English 
statesmen. Jor many years after the emancipation of 
the West Indian negroes it was a commonplace that the 
sole English motive for abolition was to ruin commercial 
rivals by forcing them to adopt a similar policy. The 
probable destruction of the flourishing sugar trade of 
Cuba by the emancipation of the slaves may perhaps in- 
crease the demand for the produce of Mauritius and of 
Trinidad, and the consequence would be immediately con- 
verted by candid critics imto the cause and object of 
English interference. The calumniators of England, belong- 
ing chiefly to the democratic faction, habitually spare 
the United States, even when they are not themselves 
Americans. 


THE FRENCH MINISTRY AND THE 
CONSERVATIVES. 


FTER a week of rumours and counter-rumonurs, the 

Duke of Brocue has reconstructed his Cabinet with 
a larger infusion of new material than was originally looked 
for. The Duke himself becomes still more than formerly 
the leading infinence in the Government. Heexchanges the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs for the Ministry of the Interior, 
and for a long time to come the latter post will be by far 
the more important of the —, , ga is no reason to 
suppose that M. Bevut’s policy wi in any way departed 
from. But though the of the hed 
thoroughly mastered the principles of Conservative ad- 
ministration as they are understood by the Duke of Brocur, 
he had not been altogether happy in piping them; and 
where delicate handling is required, a Prime Minister may 
naturally prefer to be himself the author of the policy 
= which he must be sg aes So far as the other 
changes mean anything, they indicate an approximation on 
the aa of the Cabinet to moderate ideas. Two members 
of the Right have been replaced by two members of the 
Right Centre, and the new Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion belongs in name, though of late not in act, to the 
still more Liberal Left Centre. It is probable, however, 
that the fact that these gentlemen have accepted the 
offered places is more really significant than the fact that 
the places were offered. The Duke of Broguie’s policy 
is sufficiently well known to bring popular suspicion on 
the constitutionalism of any politician who consents to 
enter his Cabinet. He may find reason hereafter for aban- 


doning the reactionary policy which has lately been at- 
tributed to him; but if he does so, it will be in deference 
to considerations of more weight than the remonstrances of 
his new colleagues. The changes in the Cabinet may be 
valuable as marking the drift of the Duke’s own mind, but 
they will not of themselves do much to modify his resolu- 
tions. The most encouraging feature in the political prospeet 
is the array of Parliamentary obstacles that the Ministry are 
likely to encounter if they bring forward any questionable 
measures of importance. The division on M. Lion Say’s 
interpellation showed that on a question of confidence in the 
Ministry, as distinet from confidence in the PresiDENt, the 
Assembly contains a minority of 314.against a majority of 364. 
Twenty-four Bonapartists and nineteen members of the Left 
Centre abstained from voting, aud men who would not sup- 
port the Miaistry on aquestion the interest of which had been 
so greatly lessened by the vote of the week before ean hardly 
be counted on in the more exciting discussions which are 
to come. A majority of fifty, which may at any moment 
be reduced to one of seven without the defection of a single 
supporter, is not calculated to give a Minister any very 
great sense of strength. 

The Constitutional laws promise to offer another diffi- 
culty. It is understood that the retirement of M. Ernocn 
and M. pe 1a implies a determination on the 
part of Marshal MacManon and his Ministers not to con- 
nive at any Monarchical intrigues. The Conservatives of 
the Right Centre have apparently made up their minds that 
they must help themselves, instead of waiting for Henry V. 
to help them, and their ideas will probably take the hitherto 
unknown shape of a reactionary Republic. A Constitution 
which should contain an Assembly purged of those 
grosser materials which have defiled it under the reign 
of universal suffrage, a Second Chamber organized so 
as to check any inadvertent relapse of the First Chamber 
into its old independence, and an Executive strong 
enough to set both Chambers at defiance, supposing that 
Conservative interests are held to require it, would 
satisfy their requirements notwithstanding that it re- 
tained the name of a Republic. But such a settlement as 
this would not at all suit the purposes of the Right. They 
still cling to a Restoration as the only expedient that 
can give permanent peace to France, and it is consequently 
far from being their object to make even a dictator- 
ship strong enough to rival the Monarchy as a securit; 
for order and tranquillity. The Right and the Right 
Centre are agreed in repudiating a Republic in fact; 
but while the Right are equally resolved to repudiate 
even a Republic in name, the Right Centre think that 
the name may be tolerated provided that the thing can 
be moulded to their views. Whenever the Constitutional 
laws come on for discussion this difference of opinion 
can hardly be any longer concealed. If the probable defec- 
tion of the Right from the Ministry is not made up by any 
fresh accessions from the Left Centre, the Duke of Brocii 
will be hard put to it to find his majority. It is to be feared, 
however, that the Ministry, foreseeing that constitution- 
making is likely to prove a dangerous employment, may 
try to unite their supporters on a preliminary question of 
such moment that even the Constitutional laws will be of 
minor consequence by its side. Will any considerable 
number of the Left Centre join the Government in an attack 
upon universal suffrage? The cohesion of the party is so 
slight that it is quite possible that the leaders may not 
have power to prevent a large section of their followers 
from joining the Duke of Brocu on such a point as 
this. As yet the apparent progress of Republican 
opinion in the most Conservative districts of France seems 
to have exerted no influence upon the Conservative part 
in the Assembly. They cannot be brought to believe in 
the genuineness of the preference for a Republic shown 
by one constituency after another, but explain it 
theories of Conservative inaction or of Radical 
They will not admit that the peasantry, the true strength 
of French Conservatism, can be so untrue to their 
history as to wish to see the Republic permanently 
set upin France. Certainly the action of the peasantry 
under the Empire may be instanced as an argument against 
the sentiment evidenced by their recent votes. Naponzon IIL 
found that his chief strength lay in appealing to their dread 
of that very form of government which they now seem 
anxious to see adopted, and the Conservatives in the 
Assembly find it hard to understand how they can have 
changed so completely in so short a time. 

Yet the cousiderations by which the peasantry have pro- 
bably been influenced are not of a very recondite order. In 
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thefirst place, their experience of the Government of National 
Defence showed. them that a Republican Government could 
be both strong and national. Whatever faults may be attri- 
bated to M. Gamserra, want of energy is not one of them; 
andthe manner in which he came to the front when so many 
others were ready to despair appealed strongly to French 
patriotism, and relieved’ the Republic of that reputation for 
excessive cosmopolitanism with which its association with 
Republicans in other countries had rather tended to investit. 
in, M. Gamperra’s rule convinced the peasantry that the 
Republic could defend as well as attack them ; that it could 
have other purposes in view than confiscation of property 
or destruction of churches ; ‘that, instead of proscribing its 
opponents, it could summon them to take in the com- 
mon work of resisting invasion. All this might have 
been forgotten if M. Turers had not succeeded to power. 
But after the experience of 1871, it is of little avail to 
reach to the peasantry that only the dictatorship of 
Sieschel MacManon can protect them against the Radicals. 
The very persons who tell them this have also told them 
that the worst and most dangerous outburst of Radicalism 
which France has ever known was the Commune, and the 
Commune was put down by M. Tuters. What the Re- 
public has done once, and done more thoroughly than any 
preceding Government, the Republic may be trusted, if 
necessary, to do again. Further, M. Tarers’s name is con- 
nected with an immense financial success. The indemnity 
has been paid off as if by magic, and though the taxa- 
tion which will be needed in consequence must tell 
heavily on the try hereafter, it does not seem to 
have been much felt by them as yet. In this way the 
Republic has been proved to possess a particular kind of 
strength to which the peasantry attach very great value, 
and in which they had always supposed it to be wanting. In 
the third place, the peasantry have come to understand that 
the choice which France has to make is the choice between 
the Republic and Legitimate Monarchy, and for Legitimate 
Monarchy they have a special and intelligible dislike. 
Rightly or wrongly, they set extraordinary value on the 
law of succession to land. They feel that the actual sub- 
division of property would have but a small chance of con- 
timuing if this law were altered. They know further 
that the wealthy nobility dislike this law intensely, that 
they are always doing their best to set it aside by 
family arrangements, and that in this way they have 
already succeeded in getting together very considerable 
estates in various parts of France. It is these very 
nobles whom a Restoration would carry to the head of 
affairs, and what, the peasantry probably ask themselves, can 
be more natural than that, when they are once in power, they 
should procure the abolition of a law which hampers them 
in making eldest sons? The Legitimist aristocracy have 
ceased to be personally unpopular in the districts in which 
they live, because they have become completely dissociated 
from government. They are richer than the peasantry 
around them, but they have no larger share of political power. 
But the hatred which the peasantry bore to their grand- 
fathers might possibly reviva if they became members 
of an hereditary Chamber or the immediate advisers 
of a King. If the Right Centre could. take in this 
change in the views of the peasantry, they would. pro. 
bably be wise enough to see how rich in Conservative 
elements. a: Republic resting on the peasantry would cer- 
tainly be. 


MR. DISRAELI AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


A’ the close of his visit to Glasgow Mr. Disraeii gave 
himself and his hearers a.day of pure entertainment 
after the fulfilment of the more arduous and sober task of 
moralizing on the lives of Scoteh lads, and dilating on. dis. 
turbances of prices. He had prepared perfect battery of 
epigrams against Mr. Giapsvons’s Ministry, and he let 
them off with the keenest relish and to the great. amuse- 
ment of those who listened to him. He was nominally 
addressing: a Conservative Association, but he said that he 
could have wished to have quitted Glasgow without saying 
anything to offend any one in the town; and he succeeded 
in his object, for Liberals must be very thin-skinned 

if they felt hurt at what he said. He set him- 
self to justify the language of his famous Bath letter, 
and to show that the career of the Ministry had been 
one long course of blundering and plundering. The 


Ministry have made blunders so numerous and gross that 
outside official circles there is nothing for Liberals to 
do except to own that clever’men. are often very silly. No 
epigrams on the CoLiirr appointment or the Zanzibar Con- 
tract. can go beyond the mark, and a political opponent is 
entitled to make his epigrams on them as strong:as he can. 
Mr. Disrarii had also « fair triumph im digging’ up the 
memory of an unfortunate speech made by Mr. Lown in 
opposition to the Abyssinian war, and nothing could have 
been more ingenious than the speaker’s. reference to the 
pink fly which: Mr. Lowe prophesied would: extirpate the 
English army. It is a.conspicuousinstance of the difference 
which office makes that the Abyssinian alarmist should now 
be sitting ina Cabinet conducting a war of almost.a precisely 
similar character; and when the reference to the fly was 
followed by a remark that Mr. Lowe seemed inclined'to vitu- 
perate the insects of Abyssinia as: if they were British work- 
men, the highest pitch was reached in that style of abuse 
which consists in making the errors of an adversary flash 
on the minds of an audience. The list of instances in which, 
according to Mr. Disrax1i, the Ministry has harassed trades 
and professions was somewhat overcharged ; but it cannot 
be denied that the Ministry has not only been occasionally 
rash in making changes, but has been still more rash in 
suggesting changes from whim or caprice, and: without any 
attempt to consult public opinion, and then withdrawing 
them in such a manner as to leave unabated: the irritation 
and alarm of those whose interests were threatened. Mr. 
Lowe has been a great offender in this way, and he has 
repeatedly spoken as if every class of yers were his 
conquered enemies on whom he felt at liberty to levy 
any form of tribute he could devise. But then, after 
all this is admitted, Liberals who have agreed with Mr. 
Disrak.i and enjoyed his smart sayings are: obliged to ask 
themselves what is to be done. There must be some 
Ministry in power, and if the existing Ministry cannot be 
replaced with advantage to the country, there remains 
nothing but the hope or expectation that the free criticisms 
of friends and opponents will do the existing Ministry 
good. It is only fair to the Ministry, and especially to Mr. 
Gtapstonn, to acknowledge that there are many signs of 
criticism having produced this salutary effect. Mr. Guap- 
STONE himself passed through last Session without giving 
any cause to complain of that air of dictatorship which 
used to characterize him. He has lately made appoint- 
ments solely on the ground of public usefulness, and at 
some cost to his own prejudices or feelings. He has 
shelved Mr. Ayrton, he has removed Mr. Lowe from an 
office which betrayed him into. perpetual errors, he has 
sent Mr. Bruce to the quict seclusion of the Peers. He 
has in effect acknowledged the blunders of himself and 
his colleagues, and undertaken to do his best to avoid a 
repetition of them. This must have been painful to him in 
many ways ; but in doing it he has done the best for himself 
and the country, and he deserves to have credit given him 
for having shown more sense and patriotism than those 
who judged him by his conduct during the first. four years 
of his Premiership had much reason to expect. 


Mr. Disrazii, however, not only attacked:the Ministry on 
points where Liberals think the Ministry wrong, but on 
points where Liberals without exception think the Ministry 
right.. Yet nothing that Mr. Disragnt can say on these 
subjects can offend Liberals seriously, or damage the 
Ministry in the slightest degree. The Irish Bills of Mr. 
Giapsponn’s Cabinet were not the Bills of the Ministry, but 
of the whole it and, so far as a.nation speaks by an 
overwhelming Parliamentary majority, of the-nation. It is 
idle to fight over again the: battle of Disestablishment and 
Tenant-right. But it may be conceded that Mr. Guap- 
STONE. specially and personally did some harm by choosing 
to rest his defence of these measures on the general policy 
that Ireland should be ruled according to Irish ideas: There 
is a sense in which this doctrine is quite consistent with the 
maintenance of a sound Imperial policy. Mr. GLapsTone’s 
unguarded language may probably have done somewhat 
to encourage Lrishmen: in, the notion that they were entitled 
to be governed according to their ideas, whether those-ideas 
were right or wrong, wise or foolish. Perhaps Mr. Guap- 
stonk, had he been more cautious, would not have carried 
his Bills amidst so much enthusiasm and with such ease; 
but his want of caution has probably had something to do 
with the Home Rule movement. But then, if we look not.so 
much at Mr. GLapsronn’s language as at the Acts themselves, 
the argament may be turned the other way, and we may; ask 
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whether Home Rule would not have been a much more 
serious thing to deal with if the Irish Church were still 
established, and the petty tenantry of Ireland were still 
discontented. As it is, the Home Rule movement has, at 
least for the time, collapsed. The Irish will not commit 
themselves to it. They see that they gain by their con- 
nexion with England, and England feels entitled to insist 
that, if the connexion is to be maintained at all, Imperial 

licy shall prevail in Ireland as in the other parts of the 
Tinited Kingdom. But there would have been no common 
consent of Englishmen to uphold this cardinal maxim unless 
the stumbling-block of the Establishment had been removed. 
If it is Mr. Guapsrone’s language that has made the 
Home Rule movement begin, it is his measures that have 
made it wither away. Mr. Disrae.i, as usual, indulged in 
exaggerated language, and shook the rod of vague terror over 
an audience he wished to startle. He described Ireland as 
in a state of rebellion, covered under a very thin veil. Where 
are the signs to be seen of anythi af the sort? Mr. 
DisRak.l 8 of Ireland as the present French Ministers 
speak of France. They love to describe themselves and 
every one else as living perpetually on the brink of anarchy 
and ruin; but as soon as any serious effort is made to 
govern firmly and fairly, it is found that those who prac- 
tically determine the destinies of the country are very ready 
to submit quietly. As to the future, Mr. Disrac1t is in the 


highest degree mysterious and terrifying. He delights in 


os impending horrors, and he seems to wish his 
lasgow hearers to believe that they would shortly 
have to choose at the sword’s point between a Red 
Republic and an Ultramontane despotism. They need not 
make themselves particularly uneasy. The way to combat 
anarchical forces is to show that we are not afraid of 
them. The Imperial policy of England is to repress vigi- 
lantly and quietly, but with the utmost determination, 
both Red Republicans and Ultramontanes; and as ninety- 
nine Englishmen out of a hundred are resolved to uphold 
this policy, they may rely on effecting their object. The 
very thing that Ultramontanes, and perhaps Red Repub- 
licans—although we hear so little of the latter here that we 
know nothing about them—most desire, is to inspire the 
belief that they are possessed of a mysterious, awful, and 
secret power, and that a sort of battle of Armageddon may 
be expected to begin at any moment. This is an advan 

which Mr. Disrakti is far too ready to concede to them. 
It is only necessary to look the Ultramontanes in the face, 
_ wf will be found to be not such very terrible beings 


On one subject, however, we must allow that Mr. Disrarti 
spoke with great good sense and sagacity, and has rendered 
the Ministry and the Liberal a A a real service by the 
mode in which he handled it. touched on the project 
for extending the householder franchise to the counties, and 
he pointed out two consequences of a Liberal Ministry 
taking up the subject at the present time which deserve 
serious notice. In the first place, he appealed to the history 
of the fifteen years which preceded the Reform Bill of 1867, 
to show that when once Parliament touches the question of 
Reform it cannot work heartily at anything else. The 
gift of a vote to the agricultural labourer must be an 
immense national gain if, in order to secure it, it is worth 
while to make the next Parliament useless for any 
other purpose. In the next place, Mr. DisraEti pointed 
out what enthusiastic young Liberals appear to forget, or 
to pass over as not worthy of attention, that the representa- 
tion of boroughs of moderate size must pass away altogether 
if the constituencies receive any wholesale enlargement. 
Mr. Disrak.t objects to this, pom he may honestly claim to 
say that, in objecting to it, he is not influenced by party 
motives. The smaller boroughs are on the whole Liberal, 
whereas, if these boroughs were swamped in a new county 
division, the influence of Conservative landowners would be 
sure to make itself more felt than it is now. Liberals at 
least need not be so Quixotic as to wish to reduce the 
strength of their own party; but even if they chose to be 
generous or weak enough to be indifferent to the 
party uences of the change, they ought to show 
that they have duly considered the great detriment 
which the abolition of the ial representation of 
boroughs of moderate size would be to the character 
of the House of Commons, and to the interest of 
the nation ge ly in political matters. It is not too 
much to ask tl\at there should be some places left for 
which a candi of moderate means may stand, and in 


make a difference which way he votes. Of course Mr. 
Disraeli did not venture, nor would any leader of any 
party venture, to insist on the fundamental objection to the 
extension of the county franchise, that until education 
has spread a little further the agricultural labourer is 
totally unfit to vote. As every statesman expects that the 
agricultural labourer will soon get a vote, every statesman 
wishes that the new voter should think the party to 
which the statesman belongs is composed of the la- 
bourer’s real friends and admirers. Mr. DisRak.i confined 
himself to subsidiary objections; but although these objec- 
tions are subsidiary, they are of a kind which commend 
themselves to the notice of Liberals quite as much as to 
that of Conservatives, and the Liberals of Glasgow, far from 
being offended at the Conservative leader for making them, 
ought to be very much obliged to him. 


THE ARBITRATION CROTCHET TESTED. 


HE Italian Parliament has, on the motion of Signor 
Mancinl, approved by a unanimous vote the principle 
of arbitration. Mr. Ricnarp, who was present among the 
audience, may perhaps have induced the mover to propose 
a resolution which the English House of Commons had not 
been ashamed to adopt. If philanthropists take pleasure 
in committing representative assemblies to barren and 
ridiculous propositions, the Peace party may be congratu- 
lated on another verbal triumph. It would be interesting 
to learn whether the majority either at Westminster or at 
Rome had inquired whether arbitration would be applicable 
to any of the disputes which now disturb or endanger peace 
in any quarter of the world. Even Mr. Ricnarp would 
scarcely maintain that the troubles on the Gold Coast could 
be settled by a reference and an award; but it might 
perhaps be contended that civilized nations should avoid 
the risk of quarrelling with savages by withdrawing from 
an intercourse which is likely to be interrupted by misun- 
derstandings. Some similar excuse might perhaps explain 
away the obvious inutility of any attempt which might 
have been made to refer the differences between Russia and 
Khiva to arbitration; but the advocates of the newfangled 
contrivance will find that it is equally worthless as a 
remedy for the differences which arise between civilized 
Powers. The English Government will perhaps acquiesce 
without serious protest in the political rebuff which it has 
received by the recent publication of the treaty which re- 
duces Khiva to the condition of a Russian province; but if 
it were thought expedient to resent a direct breach of faith, 
no remonstrance would produce the slightest effect unless it 
were backed by a display of force. The Emperor of Russia 
would assuredly not allow any arbitrator to decide whether 
he should restore the independence of which the Khan of 
Kaurva has been deprived; nor could an award, however 
solemn, be more binding than the voluntary engagement 
of last winter which has now been cynically disregarded. 
When States are not disposed to maintain their alleged 
rights or supposed interests by force of arms, arbitration is 
not necessary for the maintenance of peace ; and the com- 
parison of forces is not within the competence of an arbi- 
trator. In minor disputes, as in the determination of 
the San Juan boundary, or in cases such as that of the 
Washington Treaty, where one of two disputants desires to 
cover his submission to the demands of an adversary, 
arbitration is practicable, and it is not a novelty. 


The Khiva misadventure may convey a lesson to diplo- 
matists, as well as a constructive reproof to philanthropic 
projectors. The announcement that the English Ambas- 
sador at St. Petersburg had been instructed to oppose the 
conquest of Khiva caused natural surprise, though the 
measure appeared afterwards to be in some sort justified by 
the mission of Count Scnuvatorr to England. The pro- 
fessed anxiety of the Emperor ALEXANDER to reassure the 
English Government involved an acknowledgment of the 
right to remonstrate; and the explanations and promises 
which were voluntarily tendered purported to remove @ 
feeling of alarm which was tacitly assumed to have 
been reasonable. Lord GranvitLe properly accepted the 
personal assurances of the Emperor as not less valid 
than formal diplomatic pledges; and he may be well 
convinced that the most formal treaty would not have 
been more binding on Russia than Count Scuvvatorr’s 
unofficial declarations. The Imperial Government had, 
only two years before, deliberately repudiated the obliga- 
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Europe were parties; and England and Turkey were 
forced to submit, or to adopt the alternative of treating 
the breach of treaty as a case of war. The Emperor 
ALEXANDER assured the English Minister that he had no 
intention of annexing Khiva, and that the Russian troops 
would return as soon as they had obtained satisfaction. 
The Emprror’s Lieutenant in Central Asia has now annexed 
that part of Khiva which lies on the right bank of the 
Oxus ; and he has asserted the right of occupying any part 
of the left bank which may be required for Russian pur- 

The Kuan is forced to declare himself the servant 
of the Emperor, to renounce the right of war and peace, and 
to exclude from his remaining dominions all commerce except 
that of Russia, and all foreigners who may not be provided 
with Russian passports. In every respect Khiva is now a 
province of the Russian Empire; and if the prospective 
annexation was objectionable to England, the right of 
threatening war or arbitration must now have revived. 
The publication of the treaty is evidently intended as a 
defiance of England, and it perhaps implies a sneer at the 
simple credulity which accepted Count ScuuvaLorr’s assu- 
rances. The professed understanding as to the border-line 
which was to separate Afghanistan from the Russian de- 
pendencies will of course be in the same manner disregarded 
when it may suit the convenience of Russia to meddle with 
Afghan affairs. The injudicious timidity of Mr. Grap- 
sToNeE’s attempt to explain away the obligation incurred by 
England may perhaps hereafter furnish an excuse for a 
breach of the understanding by Russia ; but it is not known 
that Mr. Giapstone’s imprudent language provoked any 
protest. The Russian newspapers which took the oppor- 
tunity of declaring that the engagement was no longer 
binding had previously announced that the Emperor had 
not made a saree although he had announced his in- 
tentions for the moment. : 

It would probably have been judicious to offer no 
ostensible opposition to the acquisition of Khiva by 
Russia, not because the extension of the Empire was 
acceptable to England, but because there was no sufficient 
motive for interference, and still more because there was 
no facility for resistance. The consolidation of Russian 
supremacy in Central Asia is not in itself unjustifiable, 
although it involves ultimate danger to India. Khiva 
is out of reach; and the English nation is not prepared to 
engage in a war with Russia on a remote and scarcely in- 
telligible issue. The conquest and annexation of the terri- 
tory would not have been an affront to England if it had not 
been effected in violation of an express and recent promise. 
The country lies far within the outer range of the Russian 
dominion, and it is distant from the frontier of India. As 
a general rule, diplomatists ought to demand nothing which 
cannot in the last resort be enforced. Even a Geneva 
arbitrator could return only one verdict if he were asked 
whether the annexatign of Khiva was consistent with Count 
Scuuvatorr’s promises ; but the most conscientious tribunal 
might hesitate to decide that the suppression of the inde- 
pendence of a petty and barbarous State was in itself un- 
desirable. In dealing with Russia, English statesmen may 
henceforth prudently decline both regular treaties and in- 
formal understandings. Unlimited license of disregarding 
national engagements offers much discouragement to friendly 
negotiation. 

Signor Mancryi and Mr. Ricwarp may easily find other 
cases by which they may test the utility and efficiency of 
arbitration. It might have been supposed that even 
sentimental theorists could have scarcely thought it pos- 
sible that the American Government should refer to 
arbitration its right of demanding satisfaction for the 
Santiago executions, and even now Spain would not allow 
any tribunal to dictate the surrender of Cuba. It seems 
that Sefior Casretar did propose arbitration, but it was 
summarily and properly rejected by the American Govern- 
ment. e Italian Parliament may find near home a 
still more crucial instance. The Archbishop of Paris 
lately expressed the opinion of the clerical and Legitimist 
factions of France in his demand that the French 
Government should restore by force the temporal power 
of the Pore; and it is well known that the same policy 
would have been pursued by M. Tuters if he had 
not been restrained by reasons of convenience and ex- 
pediency which are below the notice of Legitimacy and of 
orthodoxy. If the French were at liberty to invade Italy, 
their claims on behalf of the Pore would probably not be 
confined to the restoration of his sovereignty in Rome 
itself and the adjacent district. The Legations also are 


part of the inheritance of St. Prerer; and the Italian 
Government might be summoned to disgorge all its 
sacrilegious acquisitions. It is scarcely probable that the 
leaders of the crusade would propose to refer the question 
of the dismemberment of the Italian kingdom to arbitra- 
tion; but it might be still moré confidently asserted that 
an Italian Minister who accepted such a proposal would be 
justly and unanimously denounced as a traitor. The in- 
discriminate approval of the system of arbitration is founded 
on the assumption that national honour and independence 
and the integrity of the territory are questions to be de- 
termined, as often as a dispute arises, by the judgment of 
an impartial tribunal. Tt is difficult to say whether 
it is more idle to a to an unjust ergressor or 
to a defender of assailed national rights to submit 
their respective pretensions to the decision of a stranger. 
The cases in which wars are waged: on doubtful issues 
on which a real difference of opinion can arise are 
comparatively few; and when both ies are, as 
in the American Civil War, to a certain extent in the right, 
the passions aroused by the struggle are commonly too 
earnest to allow of any solution except by a conflict of force. 
When Russia, the United States, and Italy are respectively 
prepared to refer to arbitration the occupation of Khiva, 
the Santiago outrage, and the possession of Rome, the vote 
of the Italian Assembly will deserve a certain amount of 
practical respect. In the meantime the constituents of 
the English House of Commons are unfortunately not in a 
position to censure even the least wise proceeding of a 
foreign Legislative body. 


THE TRIAL OF MARSHAL BAZAINE. 


is an English rather than a French custom to wash 
the dirty linen of the nation in public. We rather 
pride ourselves on the process, and regard it is a proof of the 
courage that likes to know the worst and is determined to 
get at the bottom of things. For once in a way the French 
are imitating our example, not without many protestations 
on the part of sensitive Frenchmen against what they re- 
gard as a national humiliation which serves no good pur- 
pose; and so strongly do the opinions of the French 
influence those who lve among them, that most of the 
English Correspondents at Paris seem to agree that the 
revelations made at the trial are very shocking, and that no 
good is gained by having them made. But this is scarcely 
the impression which the history of what is going on 
during the trial is calculated to produce in English readers on 
this side of the water. What is repulsive is not the record 
of what was said or done during the war, so much as the 
many expressions of bitter feeling and the puerile insults to 
political opponents which proceed from the lips of witnesses, 
or are to be found in journals which comment on the evidence. 
The evidence is often trivial, and still more often irrelevant ; 
but this is almost always the case in French trials, and 
would not be worth noticing were it not that witnesses 
take the opportunity of gratifying their present political 
passions. e may be glad to think that under the English 
system the evidence of an officer would have been rigidly 
excluded who, as a contribution to the decision of Bazainr’s 
ilt or innocence, deposed that when a prisoner in Germany 

e often heard German beer-drinkers exclaim “ St. 
“ GamBetra pray for us,” in derision of the famous person 
who was supposed to be leading France into the depths of 
ruin. The general character of the evidence does not 
place the conduct of Frenchmen during the war in any new 
unfavourable light. On the contrary, it has shown that 
there was a spirit of patriotism and a love of adventure 
which prompted many poor men to run the most serious 
risks in order to make themselves useful by carrying in- 
formation through the enemy’s lines. It shows that the 
Army of the Rhine behaved with bravery in action, and 
endured considerable privations with constancy. It may 
also, we think, be said to show that the chiefs in command 
inside Metz were in a position of very great difficulty, and 
honestly did their best after theirown fashion. Lastly, it 
places in a clear light what may be termed the main circle 
of French misfortunes, out of which there was no moving, 
and which was this:—No one of any party, neither the 
Empress, nor Bazaine, nor Jutts Favre, nor M. Turers, was 
either able or willing to make peace in the September or 
October of 1870 on the only basis which the Germans would 
accept, the cession of territory. The military men, how- 
ever, were all of opinion that the war could not be prolonged 
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with any rational hopes of success. A civilian who 
believed in possibilities which to military men seemed im- 
possibilities was the only man that could prolong the war, 
and this man was found in Gausetrra. As GaMBETTA in- 
sisted that. the war could and should be prolonged, the 
military. men, or at least some of the best of them, obeyed 
him. But Gambetta was totally incompetent to devise or 
arrange military operations, and he sent his military men, 
and especially Bournaki, to certain disaster. Thus France 
could only prolong the war by a machinery which made the 
prolongation of the war ruinous. But it was France, not 
Gaiperta, that prolonged the war, and it is despicably 
unjust to reproach Gampetra for having gratified the wishes 
of the country. On the other hand, the military men were 
perfectly right in their appreciation of facts, and it is very 
unjust to them, when their conduct is criticized, to forget 
that they were right. 


The evidence given against Marshal Bazare is of the 
most multifarious kind, and much of it is hardly con- 
nected with the Marshal at all. It is, however, diffi- 
cult to understand the value of evidence merely by 
reading it; and when evidence given on one side is 
denied pointblank on the other, it is generally hazar- 
dous to guess which side is right without having had 
the advantage of seeing and hearing the witnesses. There 
are, therefore, minor pomts on which the Court may justiti- 
ably have conceived an opinion adverse to Bazaint. They 
may think, for example, that he received despatches which 
he states he never received, or that he may not have taken 
advantage of favourable circumstances which he alleges did 
not exist. But on the main heads of accusation so far as 
the evidence has as yet gone, what has been established 
appears to coincide much more closely with the statements 
published by Bazarxe in the beok he wrote in his defence 
than with the charges of the Government prosecutor. The 
first of these main heads. of accusation is that, after the 
news of Sedan were received, Bazaive used his army 
not to fight, but to negotiate; whereas his army 
was quite capable of fighting with a good chance 
of a great success. Bazaine quite admits that he used 
his army to negotiate, but then he says that this was 
the best use he could possibly make of it. He asserts 
that the army could not have fought better than it 
did. He allowed it to fight to a certain extent, with the 
object of keeping up its spirit, as well as of making the 
enemy respect it and therefore of allowing better terms in 

otiation, and of detaining as large a number of Germans 
as he could in the East of France. Throughout he made 
one mistake which almost every French general made also. 
He trusted far too much to subordinates, accepted state- 
ments without testing them, and took for granted that 
orders were executed because he had given them. If the 
object of the trial was to show that he was a second-rate 
man in every respect, the issue would be as clear as daylight. 
But when it is said that he made a wholly unsatisfactory 
defence with a guilty purpose, we want evidence to show 
that the defence was unsatisfactory. All the military men 
who were with him of high rank—and they were at least 
men, like CHANGARNiER and CanroBeERt, of incontestable emi- 
mence after the French standard—bear witness that the 
army could not get through the enemy’s lines, and that it 
was totally impossible to introduce supplies on any adequate 
scale. In one way their evidence is not worth much, for 
the conduct of the defence had their approval at the time, 
and so they too are to some extent on their trial. The 
Germans, it is well known, thought highly of Bazaixe as 
@ commander, the best English correspondents were of 
opinion that the Metz army could not break through, and 
no military, critic of any reputation has suggested since 
the war that Bazarye ought to have been able to force his 
way out of Metz. This is all very vague in the way of 
evidence. But then what is the evidence given on the 
other side ? It is impossible without reading it to appreciate 
its paliry and tyivial character. It is the evidence of men 
totally incompetent to look at any but the tiny incidents 
that came under their owa notice. It is the evidence of 
citizens of Metz who declare that they wondered then, and 
shall wonder to their dying day, how it happened that a 
certain number of sheep they had seen near a fort 
were not brought into the town, or how several 

ands of bacon were unaccountably forgotten. It 
is the evidence of a Metz manufacturer who swears 
that he protested in vain that he and not some pre- 
ferred rival was the right man to have a contract given 
him. It is the evidence of an enthusiast who reveals that 


he offered to the Commandant of Thionville to swim into 
Metz to carry despatches to Bazarnz, and that he was basely 


_prevented from swimming seven or eight kilométres under 


the noses-of the Prussians. It is the evidence of two or 
three worthy creatures who declare that they happened on 
different occasions to be lurking on the extreme edge of 
the ground held by the French, and saw Bazaine go out in 
a mysterious way and talk with the enemy. All that can 
be said of this evidence is that it was mostly given by 
Frenchmen whom a hard fate has now made Germans, and 
that France need not perhaps grudge them the intense 
pleasure they seem to have experienced in giving testimony 
which they believed to be perfectly crushing against the 
traitor who has made them pass into the hands of the enemy. 
BazaryE and all his generals admit that, if he had thrown 
all his force against the enemy, some soldiers would have 
got through. On one occasion a calculation was made, 
though not by Bazaine himself, that if the whole French 
army had been used in a sortie, one-third would have been 
killed, one-third driven back into Metz, and one-third 
would have got, in a disbanded: and broken state, into the 
neighbouring woods, whence some of them at least might 
have made their way into Belgium, or joined other French 
forces. BazaIne says, and every impartial person must 
allow that there is much to be urged on behalf of his 
opinion, that it was much better for him to detain two 
hundred thousand Germans round Metz, and to use the 
army as a means of negotiation. But he states, and no 
evidence has: been offered that in the least shakes his 
assertion, that he strictly confined himself to what came 
within his scope as a commander, negotiating for the 
surrender of his army with the honours of war. Prince 
Bismarck entirely declined to negotiate on these terms. 
Either the surrender of the army of Metz must be a repeti- 
tion of the surrender of the army of Sedan, or it must be a 
part of a general arrangement for peace. To negotiate 
peace was, in the opinion of Bazarya, entirely out of his 
province, and belonged only to the Government; and for 
him the Government meant only the Government of the 
Emperor, or rather of the Empress as Regent, and Prince 
Bismarck also told him that Germany would only negotiate 
with the Empress. Accordingly he allowed Recyter to con- 
duct Bovreaxki to Hastings, and later on sent General Boyer 
to Versailles. From Versailles General Boyrr went to 
Hastings, and there learnt that the Empress would have 
nothing to do with a peace involving a cession of territory, 
and was oecupied in trying to induce the Germans to accord 
exactly what Bazaine was aiming at, the concession of the 
honours of war to the Army of the Rhine. There were, in 
fact, three different persons or sets of persons with whom 
the Germans were to some extent negotiating. There was 
the Empress, there was the Government of National De- 
fence, and there was M. Tuizrs with his combination for 
help from foreign Powers; and Prjnce Bismarck played 
off one against another. M. Jutus Favre stated in his 
evidence that when he met Prince Bismarck in Se 
tember the Prince asked him whether he thought he 
could count on the obedience of Bazarnez, and the Prince 
was, in fact, at this moment in negotiation with Ree- 
nizR. When Boyer went from Versailles to Hastings, 
Prince Bismarck told him that if the Empress would 
agree to make peace, Bazarne must engage to pledge the 
army to support her,.to which the General replied that this 
looked too much like a pronunciamento to be in aecordance 
with the usages of the French army. But then it is said 
that, even if it were admitted that Bazame might honestly 
think that the existing Government for him was that of the 
Empress, he ought to have sunk for the time every cause 
of difference and co-operated with the Government of 
National Defence, just as the Empress herself advised 
Boursakt to go to Tours when he left her. Bazaru’s 
answer is, that this might have been his duty if he could 
have communicated. with the Government of National 
Defence, or if that Government could have communicated 
with him. However much he had communicated with 
them, he could not have done more for them than he did 
by detaining two hundred thousand Germans round Metz till 
the last possible minute, but no doubt each party would 
have derived some advantage from communicating 
with the other. But neither party could communi- 
cate with the other. Gamperra, who gave evidence 
the same day as JvuLes Favre, could only say that 
it was very curious that none of his messengers 
arrived at Metz, and it was shown on fairly good testimony 
that shortly before the capitulation despatches from Bazaina 
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were received at Tours, which were however useless, be- 
cause they were in cipher and the key of this cipher was 
in Paris. Bazaing, no doubt, was full of hostile contempt 
for the new revolutionary Government, and he considered 
war conducted by enthusiastic civilians an absurdity. Butit 
is very difficult to say precisely what he ought to have done on 
behalf of the Tours Government which he did not do, 
and to prove that he could have done it. What really 
annoyed the Tours Government, and made ry wc issue 
his violent proclamation accusing Bazaine of treason, was 
not so much that he capitulated, but that he capitulated ten 
days too soon for the success of the Army of the Loire. 
BazAINE quite admits that he would be ing of the 
severest censure if he had capitulated ten days, or one day, 
before he was absolutely compelled to do so; and thus 
we are brought to the third great issue between the parties, 
that as to the terms and the time of the capitulation, the 
evidence as to which has not as yet begun. 


MR. FORSTER AT LIVERPOOL. 


R. FORSTER’S speech at Liverpool on Tuesday is a 
complete justification of the prediction that Mr. 
Bricut’s return to the Cabinet would make no change in 
the educational policy of the Government. Nothing can he 
more unmistakable than Mr. Forsrer’s reassertion of the 
principles upon which the Act of 1870 was founded. There 
is not an uncertain note in the whole speech. Every sentence 
displays a settled determination to continue the work of 
making elementary education universal on the lines already 
laid down. Those who read Mr. Bricut’s speech to his 
constituents with the care it deserved will not be sur- 
prised at Mr. Forster’s unshaken attitude. A Minister 
who had taken office on the understanding that the policy 
of the Government on an important question was to be 
reversed. would hardly have been as frank as Mr. Bricur 
was in his condemnation of what his colleagues had 
done. He would rather have tried to make their in- 
dispensable capitulation pleasant to them. Mr. Bricut’s 
criticism of the Education Act was the utterance of a man 
who speaks his mind freely because he can speak it without 
pledging himself. He proclaimed that he differed from his 
colleagues upon one part of their past policy ; but it was 
precisely because he regarded it as past that he was able to 
say all he thought about it. He views the Act of 1870 as 
an experiment which is still in progress. Down to the 
moment at which it was begun it was open to Parliament 
to decree that this experiment should be tried under this or 
that set of conditions. Mr. Bricur holds that the right 
course would have been to try it under Secularist con- 
ditions. Mr. Forster and the majority of the Cabinet 
thonght that it could only be tried under Denomi- 
nationalist conditions. Mr. Bricut believes that this pre- 
ference will make the iment a failure, but he con- 
fesses at the same time that, whether he or the rest of the 
Cabinet are right can be ascertained by results. 
There was nothing in his speech to show that, even if he 
could persuade his colleagues to begin the experiment 
afresh, he would do so. It is quite possible to regret that 
an experiment should have taken a particular form without 
being for that reason anxious that the progress already 
made in it should go for nothing. At all events it was 
abundantly clear that Mr. Brient had made no stipulation 
that it should go for nothing. Yet, in the face of this self- 
evident — Conservative partisans and Liberal mal- 
contents insisted on attributing all kinds of occult meaning 
to Mr. Brieut’s return to office. They must now be in the 
position of a conjurer who has professed to tell the contents 
of a closed box and is disconcerted at finding it empty. As 
regards the Liberal malcontents, it will soon be seen whether 
their recent suspension of operations was due to conscious 
exhaustion or to a genuine incapacity to read the political sky. 
After Mr. Forsrer’s speech they cannot plead any longer 
that they are waiting to know the mind of the Government. 
We are not at one with Mr. Forster as to the theoretical 
demerits of Secularism. If the country had been disposed 
to separate secular and religious instruction, and to say that 
the subjects upon which all men are agreed shall be taught 
at the common expense, while the subject upon which men 
must be content to differ shall be taught at the expense of 
the separate religious denominations, we see no reason why 
the plan should not have answered. But to plead the 
abstract ad of Secularism as an argument 
against the Elementary Education Act is like pleading 


the abstract advantages of Republican Government 


as an argument against the Reform Act. At this moment 
it would be as easy to declare Mr. Giapstone President as 
to proclaim the universal and compulsory severance of re- 
ligions and secular instruction. It is the manner in which 
this fact is received that marks off the man with whom 
education is a primary object from the man with whom it 
is a secondary object. The Council of the League would 
probably admit that, if the Education Act had been framed 
so as to satisfy their present demands, it would have 
been impossible to pass it, and still more impossible 
to carry it out. In that case, they say, the right course 
would have been to have waited until public opinion 
had declared itself with sufficient emphasis to make a 
Secularist Education Act possible. They have a perfect 
right to hold this view, provided that they acknow- 
ledge that in their estimation it is better that children 
should remain uneducated than be educated in Denomi- 
national schools. That is what we understand by making 
education a secondary object. In this respect the extreme 
Secularist is on a level with the extreme Denominationalist. 
Both alike repudiate secular instruction unless it can be 
had under the particular circumstances of which they 
severally approve. Between these two sects of fanatics 
comes that vast multitude of Englishmen who are willing 
to subordinate their preferences for this or that kind of 
education to their desire that children should be educated 
somehow. It is upon these last that the success of the 
Education Act really depends, because it is they alone who 
are able to invite co-operation upon whatever terms will 
secure the largest number of auxiliaries. 


_ On the principle that the party that makes most noise 
gets credit for being the most numerons, it is these 
extreme opinions that have seemed to be most impor- 
tant in the recent School Board elections. Bible Eights 
and Liberal Eights, Church candidates and Unsectarian 
candidates, have appeared to have the field almost to them- 
selves. The extravagance ofthe Secularist opponents of the 
Act has developed an almost equally extravagant opposition 
to it in the very midst of its professed supporters. It is a 
leading principle of the Act that accommodation shall be 
at once provided for the whole number of children who 
ought to be at school. The complaints that have of late 
been brought against School Boards seem to ignore this 
principle altogether, and to assume that before building 
new schools a Board should be satisfied, not only that there 
ought to be no vacancies in the existing volun schools, 
but that there are none. In many cases the Deno- 
minationalist candidates, though they may secure their 
election for this time, have done so at the cost of 
farnishing their opponents with a weapon which will 
be used against them with tremendous force hereafter. 
If they could only have played their cards with more self- 
control they held an extremely good hand. They might 
have impressed the ratepayers generally with the conviction 
that they were genuinely anxious to obtain the utmost 
educational results of which the Act was capable, while at the 
same time they were equally anxious to impose as light a 
burden as possible on the ratepayers. In their haste to 
snatch at this latter advantage they have gone far to sacri- 
fice the former. They have appeared to be preaching 


economy at any price, instead of preaching education at , 


the lowest price. If they have won an election here and 
a thus appealing to the poorest and most ignorant 
class of ratepayers, they have laid themselves open to the 
charge of not caring for education except when it is 
under their own control; and when the present cold fit 
passes away, they will find that educational enthusiasm 
would have a with which to have their 
names associated than a mere desire to the ratepayers’ 
pockets. 
From an educational point af view the most important 
part of Mr. Forsrer’s speech is the reiteration of his 
willingness to bring forward, and of his ability to frame, a 
general measure of compulsion. In order that such a 
measure should be passed and worked, he stipulates for two 
things—first, that no parent shall be compelled to send his 
child past a school which he likes in order to go into one 
which somebody else likes; secondly, that the ratepayers 
shall not be compelled to build schools merely because 
somebody wishes that the children should be sent to 
School Board schools instead of tothe voluntary schools. 


‘These stipulations seem to involve the maintenance of the 


25th Clause in one shape or another. It cannot but happen 
from time to time that a Denominational school will be 
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nearer the house of some indigent parent than a School 
Board school, and if the indigent parent is not to have the 
school fee paid for such of his children as are attending the 
former school, he will in effect be compelled to send his 
child past a school that he likes. Again, there will con- 
stantly be cases in which there is no effective demand for 
additional school accommodation, and in which, if the 25th 
Clause did not exist, the ratepayer would be compelled to 
build schools simply to gratify the dislike which a 
few violent partisans entertain towards Denominational 
schools. The second of Mr. Forsrer’s conditions may 
perhaps indicate that he contemplates some measure 
of compulsion which shall not be indissolubly asso- 
ciated with School Boards. If the ratepayers are not to 
be forced to build schools where they are not wanted, it 
seems hardly expedient that they should be forced to form 
themselves into Boards which are chiefly necessary when 
new schools have to be built. For ourselves, we are per- 
fectly willing to see School Boards made universal, but 
there cannot be much doubt that the opposition to a general 
measure of compulsion would be greatly lessened if the two 
provisions were found not to be inseparable. 


THE HOME RULE CONFERENCE, 


} y is possible and probable that the Irish agitation for 
Home Rule or se ion may be troublesome; but, in 
its recent form of a Conference, it has not a formidable ap- 
pearance. The title of the meeting was unusually appli- 
cable, because there were many conflicting opinions to re- 
concile or to compare. Political and sectarian Conferences 
and Congresses in modern times for the most part resemble 
the mob-gatherings which are called demonstrations, except 
that they are held under a roof. A number of agitators or 
delegates meet together for the purpose of exhibiting their 
numbers and unanimity, and of assuring one another that 
they are resolved to have their own way. The Home Rule 
y agueet had not previously come to any ment as to 
the meaning of Home Rule; and the few members of Par- 
liament who were present, having satisfied a section of their 
constituents by their attendance, were apparently not 
anxious to enrol themselves among the followers of Mr. 
Burr. It is surprising that even an audience was wanting, 
as if the disaffected rabble of Dublin appreciated the hollow- 
ness of the entire proceeding. It was indeed a dreary occu- 
pation to debate the comparative merits of federation and 
of simple repeal of the Union. According to the scheme 
which seemed to find favour with the majority, the Scotch 
Union Act also is for the sake of symmetry to be repealed, 
and three subordinate Parliaments are to legislate for as 
many portions of that whick is now the United Kingdom. 
The preliminary inquiry whether the Scotch have any 
desire for a restoration of their ancient Parliament, or the 
English for the institution of a second-class Parliament, was 
naturally thought superfluous. A wholly imaginary edifice 
requires no material foundation. An impediment of the 
same kind to the ideal completeness of the plan had 
occurred even to Mr. Burr’s sanguine mind. he had 
repeatedly said, the new Irish Parliament is to consist of 
Queen, Lords, and Commons; and yet not a single Irish 


* peer is ce. to concur in the project. Nor would it be 


easy to supply the defect by the most liberal creation of 
separatist peers, because no presentable candidates for the 
bonour could be found among the supporters of Home 
Rule. Mr. Burr is to be congratulated on the simple- 
minded sincerity of his agitation for an object which, 
as he virtually admits, would be unattainable even if all 
external opposition were withdrawn. A Home Rule House 
of Lords without a peer who is a Home Ruler is but one 
of the flagrant anomalies of Fenianism in its transparent 


Mr. Burr must be taken at his word; but the | g' 


mass of his followers, like Sypney Smirn’s Ballot mob at 
an election, habitually shout for principles which they 
abhor. And Mr. Butt himself, since the close of the Con- 
ference, has illustrated his loyalty and moderation by 
addressing a seditious mob assembled for the purpose of 
doing honour to the Manchester murderers. 

After the boastful announcement that at the next general 
election eighty yr gery of Home Rule are to be returned, 
it is remarkable that not half that number of members and 
of probable candidates could be induced to attend the Con- 
ference. Of those who were present, some appear either to 
have been unwilling to acknowledge Mr. Burr as their 
leader, or to have rebelled against his pretensions to control 


their political action in detail. A demagogue who relies 
wholly on his own readiness of speech occupies a precarious 
position. Unless he has some independent source of power, 
as in personal popularity with the multitude, he is inces. 
santly exposed to the jealousy of his lieutenants and allies, 
O’Coxne.t’s Irish Brigade obeyed his orders because it 
consisted of nominees whom he could have dismissed into 
obscurity on the faintest show of resistance to his dictation. 
The confidence of the priests and the devotion of the people 
were given to the leader alone. Mr. Burr is for the present 
only the mouthpiece of an undefined and shifting body of 
discontented politicians. On more than one occasion durin 
the sitting of the Conference he found it expedient to ex- 
plain away or disavow suggestions which were thought to 
savour of undue assumption. O’ConNeLL might with im. 
punity have laid down for his followers any course of 
action which he might have professed to regard as con- 
ducive to his general object. When Mr. Burr demanded 
that no Home Rule member should on any pretext have an 
interview with an English Minister, the protests of indignant 
colleagues speedily compelled him to repudiate the plain 
meaning of his words. Another class of susceptibilities 
was aroused by the words of a Resolution in which the 
Irish nation was to pledge itself to respect persons and pro- 
perty when it should become regenerate and independent. 
Landowners and capitalists would not attach much value 
to a cobweb security; but the patriots of the Conference 
objected to the pledge on the pretext that it was an insult 
to the Irish character. Mr. Burr was accordingly driven 
to shelter himself by the lame excuse that he had only 
copied a flourish from the American Constitution. Nothing, 
he said, short of soaugust a precedent would have induced 
him to use language which, as he allowed, was liable to 
misinterpretation. The conscientious convictions which 
have compelled Mr. Burt to abandon the Conservative 
principles of his youth must be his only consolation for 
the innumerable mortifications of his present career. 


The Conference would probably never have been held if 
the managers had foreseen that it would consist exclusively 
of professional agitators and of a few members of Parliament 
anxious to preserve their seats. When the meeting was 
first proposed its promoters hoped that it would serve to 
celebrate and cement an alliance between the Roman 
Catholic clergy and the Home Rule faction. The Bishop 
of Crorne had recently professed his adhesion to the cause ; 
and the aged Archbishop of Tuam had renewed his con- 
sistent professions of the doctrine of Repeal as it was ad- 
vocated by his friend and contemporary O’ConneLt. It was 
believed, both in Ireland and in England, that the Bishop 
of Cloyne would not have joined the agitation without the 
cognizance and assent of the great body of the hierarchy. 
There may perhaps have been negotiations for the amalga- 
mation of the Home Rule movement with the struggle 
of the Bishops for the exclusive control of education; but 
the alliance, if it has been attempted, has failed for the 
present; for only the two prelates who were already pledged to 
Home Rule, together with an insignificant number of priests, 
signed the requisition forthe Conference, and no ecclesiastical 
dignitary attended the meeting. It is possible that Mr. Burr 
may have hesitated to make concessions which, among other 
results, would have placed the Home Rule movement under 
the control of the clergy. He must be fully aware that, in 
spite of his earnest professions of admiration and respect 
for the Roman Catholic hierarchy, no heretic will ever be 
trusted to represent their policy in the country or in Par- 
liament. At the Conference Mr. Burr declared that he 
would never tolerate exclusive religious ascendency, and his 
pledges were repeated by a notorious priest. Cardinal 
CULLEN may perhaps not approve of excessive professions of 
toleration and indifference. The Fenian element which 
alone makes the agitation for Home Rule formidable is for 
‘ood reasons distasteful in the highest degree to the Roman 
Catholic clergy. Whatever may be the explanation of their 
refusal to share in the Conference, their abstention deprived 
it of nearly all its expected importance. Mr. Burr will perhaps 
now fall back on his ingenious scheme of proving that 
England and Ireland have no natural political connexion, 
by inducing Irish voters in English boroughs to use 
their franchise with a view to the separation of the two 
countries. 


The nature and extent of the political influence of the 
Irish priests will be severely tested at the first general 
election after the establishment of vote by ballot. The 
obedience of their flocks has been compounded, in undeter- 
mined proportions, of love and fear; and one of the factors 
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will in a system of secret voting almost wholly cease to 
operate. Notwithstanding his habits of religious obedience, 
the ordinary Irishman is perfectly capable of deceiving his 
priest, if he wishes to oppose his recommendations 
without incurring reproof or denunciation from the altar. 
On the other hand, the obedience which has been rendered 
was probably in many cases willing; nor will popular 
candidates venture to dispense with the services of priests 
as election agents. The Roman Catholic Church has the great 
advantage of unity of organization ; and in every separate 
diocese, if not throughout Ireland, the clergy will obey the 
instructions of their bishops. The choice of the object 
which the influence of the hierarchy will be directed to 
obtain will perhaps depend on their estimate of their own 
forces. If Cardinal Cutten and his subordinates were con- 
fident of their power to return a majority of Irish members, 
they would 5 mg | in all cases refuse to ally themselves 
with the Home Rule es When the agita- 
tion first commenced three or four years ago, the priests 
utterly defeated a Home Rule candidate for an im- 
portant constituency; but when the balance of success 
was reversed in a neighbouring county, they thought 
it prudent to support the winning side. The outrageous 
proceedings of some of the prelates and clergy of Connaught, 
recorded in the celebrated judgment of Justice Kroon, 
were adopted for the benefit of a Home Rule candidate, as 
it is said, on local grounds. On the whole, it may be 
concluded that the Roman Catholic bishops dislike Mr. 
Burr and his agitation, but that they would rather make 
terms with the separatists than acknowledge their own 
inability to defeat them. If an alliance should at any 
time suit their purpose, it would be the more feasible 
because the clergy and laity of the Protestant Church of 
Ireland have with characteristic loyalty refused to avenge 
themselves on the Imperial Parliament and on the English 
nation for the heavy blow of disestablishment. Whether 
Home Rule were to result in the establishment of Roman 
Catholic ascendency, or in the creation of a democratic 
Republic, it would be equally obnoxious to the upper and 
middle classes of Ireland, and especially to the Protestant 
community. Mr. Burr indeed suggests with more than 
ordinary candour that the power of England would in the 
last resort be available of 
against the o ion which they might possibly suffer 
under a federal system. On the whole, it is more con- 
venient that equal rights should be maintained by a com- 
mon Government than that they should be reasserted, after 
they had been violated, by an abnormal exercise of force. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE RAILWAYS. 


HE Presipent of the Boarp or TrapDE has deemed it 
his duty to call the attention of the Railway Companies 
in a fo manner to the notorious fact that a large 
proportion of the accidents on their lines are due to causes 
which are perfectly within their control; and he has 
intimated that, if the Companies will not of their own 
accord make an “ effort to meet the reasonable demands of 
“the public and of Parliament,” the Government may find it 
necessary to resort to legislation on the subject. It is ex- 
tremely improbable that this circular will produce the 
slightest effect on the minds of railway directors. It is 
nine years since the QuEEN addressed a touching appeal to 
them in her own name, reminding them of “the heavy re- 
“sponsibility which they have assumed, since they have suc- 
“ceeded in securing the monopoly of the means of travelling 
“of almost the entire population of the country,” and ex- 
pressing a hope that the “same security may be insured for 
“all as is so carefully provided for herself;” but the 
management of railways is now, if possible, more perversely 
reckless and wantonly dangerous than ever. All that Mr. 
Fortescue has to say has been said over and over again in 
all sorts of ways, and there is nothing very terrible in his 
signature at the bottom of the document. It is trne that 
he threatens the Companies, if they continue to refuse to 
make their lines safe, with legislation which they may not 
altogether relish ; but the way in which the threat is con- 
veyed will, we fear, be accepted by the Companies as a com- 
forting assurance that, for the present at any rate, the Board 
of Trade has made up its mind to leave them alone. It is to 
be hoped that Parliament will not tolerate so mischievous a 
waste of time, for there are several points upon which it is 
indispensable that there should be prompt and stringent 
legislation. 


In the ‘meantime it is something perhaps to have a 
public declaration by the Government of the principles 
on which railways should be managed. When Mr. 
Bridut was at the Board of Trade, he rebuked the 
Inspectors for their bad manners in venturing to suggest 
that the Companies occasionally killed ple unneces- 
sarily; but his successor has discarded the doctrine that 
accidents, like adulteration, are a legitimate form of com- 
mercial competition. It is an obvious truism that, as Mr. 
Fortescue observes, “safety for life and limb ought to be a 
“ paramount object,” although in the policy of the Railway 
Companies it sinks into a subordinate and comparatively 
insignificant detail. It is equally undeniable that “it is 
“within the power of the Companies to take care that the 
“ permanent way, the rolling stock, and the station and 
“siding accommodation, are kept up to the requirements of 
“ the traffic ; that the officers and servants are sufficient in 
“number and quality for the work to be done, and that proper 
“regulations for their guidance are not only made, but 
“enforced.” It is also within the power of the Companies 
to take care that trains shall not be habitually irregular and 
unpunctual. A statement of the things which the Railway 
Companies can do and ought to do is at the same time a 
statement of the things which, for their own reasons, they 
resolutely and systematically neglect orignore. The inquiries 
into the uninterrupted slaughter of the last few months have 
shown clearly enough that permanent way,rolling-stock, and 
station and siding accommodation, are certainly not kept 
up to the requirements of the traffic. Wigan Junction is 
probably by no means the worst station on the London and 
North-Western ; but it may be taken as a fair sample of 
the dangerous condition of one of the chief railways in the 
kingdom. It is an important junction, at which three or 
four lines meet. Yet the main line has practically been con- 
verted into a goods-yard, in which shunting is continually 
going on; while at the same time there is a constant flow 
of traffic backwards and forwards, and expresses are fre- 
quently dashing through at full speed. As if this were not 
enough, it was found that the permanent way at this 
critical spot was insufficiently maintained. During 
another recent inquiry it was stated that Crewe is some- 
times so overcrowded that goods trains have to wait 
outside for six hours before having a chance of getting in. 
It is equally notorious that the staff of the railways is very 
far from being sufficient either in numbers or quality, and 
that the rules under which railway servants are sup- 
posed to work are only paper rules which are provided 
in order to be produced at inquests, and for strict 
adherence to which a railway servant would at once be 
dismissed. It is known that on some lines engine-drivers 
have to work from fourteen to twenty hours at a stretch 
without getting sleep; and cases have been mentioned of 
drivers being on duty for ninety-six, and even a hundred, 
hours a week. In one instance a signalman who went on 
for a stretch of thirty-six hours was asked when he slept. 
He said that he put on the points and signals, and then 
dozed off, trusting to the telegraph-bell to awaken him; if it 
failed to do so, the driver would blow his whistle ; and if that 
did not rouse him, perhaps the driver would send the fire- 
man to the signal-box to see what was the matter. If the 
driver did not take this precaution, there would probably 
be an accident. This is a very suggestive illustration of 
the way in which railways are worked. The overworked 
signalman goes to sleep trusting to the engine-driver, and 
the driver, to make up for lost time, dashes on, taking for 
granted that everything is all right. A few days ago an 
engine-driver was found fast asleep on his engine just as 
he was beginning to descend a steep incline, at the summit 
of which he should have gone intoasiding. The most 
mysterious kind of accident on a railway is certainly the 
safe arrival of the passengers. The ordinary so-called 
accidents are simply the natural result of a deliberately 
prepared train of circumstances. 


It is important to observe what the statements i: this 
circular amount to. It is asserted on the authority of the 
Government that a large proportion of the disasters which 
occur on railways are due to causes which are within the 
control of the Companies. Last year there were 246 
train accidents, and in one way or another 1,145 
persons were killed and 3,038 injured; and the Govern- 
ment accuses the Railway Companies of having by 
wilful misconduct killed and maimed a large propor- 
tion of these unfortunate persons. This is a ver 
serious charge, and unfortunately it is a charge which 
everybody knows to be true. Railway directors will learn 
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nothing from this circular which they did not know per- 
fectly well before; and if they are not shocked and shamed 
when they take up the newspapers day after day, and read 
the same miserable story of smashing and killing perpetu- 
ally repeated, it is not very likely that anything in Mr. 
Fortescve’s letter will have much effect on them. It is not 
= well known that a great many people are killed 
and mutilated every year who, if proper precautions 
had been taken, would have been carried safely, but it 
is also known why this. happens. It is simply because 
the Companies will not spend the money necessary for 
making their lines safe. The way in which directors 
argue with themselves is probably this. It will put us to 
great expense to enlarge our sidings and stations, to lay 
down additional lines where they are required, to augment 
the numbers and improve the quality of our staff, and when 
all is done, accidents of one kind and another will still con- 
tinue to occur. On the other hand, if we leave things just 
as they are, there is always a chance that disasters will not 
happen so often as they might do, or, if they happen, that 
nobody will be killed; and so we shall only have to pay 
compensation to a few of the sufferers, and shall save the 
money we should otherwise have had to spend on the lines. 
This may seem rather a cold-blooded calculation, but it is 
impossible to resist the conclusion that it has been de- 
liberately made and acted upon. Railway directors would 
rather not kill their passengers if they could help it, but 
they hold that they can afford to lay out only a certain 
limited sum in giving travellers a chance of safety. 

Every kind of moral persuasion has been exhausted 
without producing the slightest impression upon Boards of 
Directors, and there is no reason to suppose that Mr. 
Forrescve will be more successful than his own Inspectors, 
the newspapers, and the Queen herself. The time for this 
sort of pleading has gone by, and the time for action has 
arrived. Nor can there be any doubt as to the line which 
this action should take. The Railway Companies must be 
attacked in their pockets. To kill a passenger must be made 
much more costly than to take the precautions which 
would prevent his being killed. And the way to 
do this is to provide the public with new facilities for 
obtaining compensation for injuries. It is also a 
question whether, in cases where compensation cannot be 
claimed by individuals, a penalty should not be exacted 
by the State. It is further necessary that there should 
be some kind of summary process for obtaining compensa- 
tion, not only for loss of life or injuries, but for annoy- 
ance or loss incurred. through the unpunctuality of trains. 
Mr. Forsyru has obtained a decision in his favour on this 
yest, but the question should be placed beyond doubt. 

e Companies are at liberty to make up their time-tables 
as they please; when they have once issued the tables, they 
should be compelled to adhere to them, or to make amends 
to their defrauded customers. Every railway-ticket should 
be in two parts, like a cheqne; and the passenger should 
retain one of these parts, on production of which before a 


magistrate or County Court judge, with evidence that a train | 


was very much, behind time in accomplishing its journey, he 
should be entitled to receive back the whole or part of 
the fare, with, if necessary, additional compensation. 
The railways are armed with all sorts of summary powers. 
against the public; amd the -public will be very foolish 
if it allows another year to pass without obtaining cor- 
responding powers against the Companies. It is pos. 
sible that Mr. Forrescus, in reserving to the Govern- 
ment the liberty of proposing legislation on this subject, 
may have had in view some. measures of a more extreme 
nature—such, for example, as powers to compel the Com- 
panies to double their lines where it appears to be necessary, 
or to bring their rolling-stock, station accommodation, 
and personal establishment up to the requirements of 
traffic. Such measures, however, may be reasonably 

stponed until the effect of a simpler mode of treatment 
fons been tried. In the meantime the circular of the Prest- 
pent of the Boarp of Traps, if it does not touch the 
consciences of railway directors, may possibly disturb the 
equanimity of shareholders, and may thus produce indirectly 
Tt can be doubted that in the long 
run the present system of management is a vi msive 
one, and that it would not be followed if railwa 
like other commercial enterprises, solely with a view to the 
natural and regular profits of the business. Unfortunately, 
as the 7'mes mildly puts it, influential ns may 
occasionally have tempc purposes to serve, and may be 
bent upon effecting i savings which will produce 


_by his speech. 


for the moment an increase of dividends and a brief infla- 
tion of the price of shares. The truth is that railways are 
worked more with a view to serve the schemes and specu- 
lations of directors than to promote the permanent. 
interests of the great body of proprietors. Sir H. Wark 
stated the other day that the average receipts of each 
holder of ordinary railway stock were rather less than the 
weekly wages of a railway artisan, but it may be presumed 
that the gains of directors are on a different scale. If 
shareholders were wise, they would make common cause 
with the public. 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 


yy leading thesis of Mr. Disraeli’s Inaugural Address at 
Glasgow,. the importance of knowing the spirit of the age, 
has probably received as much attention as it deserves; and we 
need not ask again what light Mr. Disraeli’s speech throws upon the 
problem or upon Mr. Disraeli’s own character. The speech, how- 
ever, included another proposition which was less noticed, because 
less original. Indeed Mr. Disraeli himself observes that the topic 
has “for ages furnished philosophers with treatises.” Young men, 
he said, ought to know themselves, and he tried to point out how 
the knowledge: is to be obtained. We donot profess to add 
anything material to the long series of philosophers amongst whom 
Mr. Disraeli | declined to assume a place; but we may 
venture to dwell briefly upon one or two of the reflections suggested 
The remark about the importance of self-lmowledge is one 
which occurs to everybody with unpleasant force at a certain 
eriod of life, as though it were a fresh personal discovery. 


When a man has finally fixed himself in the groove along 
which he is to. work for the remainder of his life, and begins to: 


perceive definitely the limits of his possible career, the thought 
oecurs to him in various forms, Some few happy men may 
possibly reflect upon the good fortune which has provided the 
appropriate sphere for their talents; others will regret that they 
are doomed to be always cutting blocks with razors, or, if they 
are unusually modest, that they are for ever to be burdened’ 
with duties too high for them. But almost everybody has a tacit 
conviction that he would have done much better if he had known 
his talents at twenty years of age as well as he Imows them at 
forty. Few and fortunate, indeed, are the men who have not to 
look back upon a lamentable waste of power; who have not 


‘spent the most valuable years of their lives in learning something 


which proves to be utterly useless, and making false starts along 


‘paths which led to nothing. Waste, it is said, is the law of the 


world; and nothing is more conspicuous than the waste of talent. 


Men who have made a great’ mark upon their contemporaries differ 


from their neighbours not merely in intrinsic power, but in some 
fortunate coincidence of circumstances which enabled them to 
concentrate their energies from early life upon some given point. 
Yet we find that many even of the greatest men have, so to 
speak, been fighting with one hand tied ; and, owing to a partial 
misdirection of their talents, have given us but a fragment of what 
might have been extracted from them if they had been turned to 
the best possible account. Newton made some valuable discoveries ; 
but how much more might he not have done if he had not been dis- 
tracted from the studies in which lay his appropriate sphere of 
labour? De Foe succeeded in writing an excellent novel; but he 
had: first spent an one Se in producing work which 
nobody now cares to remember. If only we could distribute the 

oper part to each actor in the great from the time when 

is talents are first developed, and make him study it with un- 


‘divided attention, we should effect a saving of genius more im- 


portant than the saving of many mechanical powers. We forget 
what proportion of all the coal raised is said to be wasted by our 
extravagant modes of burning; but, whatever it.may be, it cannot 
approach to the quantity of good intellect thrown away upon in- 
appropriate tasks, 

Ve might attempt to console ourselves by a:theory which was at. 
one time in fayour. Genius, it was said, was nothing but great 
general power turned in one special direction. The same man 
who under one set of circumstances makes a great general, would 
under another be a first-rate mathematician or an accomplished 
lawyer. Ifso, one part of the apparent waste would be illusory. 
It would not matter to what work a man turned himself so long as 
he worked at something. Any man would fit any hole, and we 
need not bother ourselves about fitting the round hole with a square 

. The objection to the theory, to mention no other, is that it is 
aii false. A man with delicate nerves may be a first-rate 

t, and is pretty certain to be a bad lawyer. The calculating 

ry would be of no use asa preacher, Mathematical ability of a 
higher order is generally a special idicsyncrasy, and is consistent 
with utter incapacity for poetical or even philosophical activity. 
Of course, as a rough practical rule, there is: some force in the 
argument. Geniuses are rare, and the bulk of mankind has no 
special idiosynerasy. A man of the average capacity will do 

tably, and will. not. do more than respectably, in almost any 
in like. Ninety-nine out of a hundred clergymen and lawyers 
might have changed places. without any particular loss to the 
world at large. ere is probably, too, more flexibility in most 
professions than people generally notice. A man is not fixed 
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down so rigorously to one parti branch of work.as he is in 
some mechanical'trades. e’have read of a man at Cincinnati 
who surpassed all other human beings in the art of killing pigs as 
decidedly as Napoleon s the. generals of his. day in the art 
of destroying men. If this hero had been.diverted from killing to 
flaying pigs his special idiosyncrasy would have been wasted. 
But this is-an.exeeptional case. As a general rule, a man may 
find employment enough ‘for all the talents which he possesses 
in any of the i walks of life. A barrister, it is 
often said, will at:some ‘time or other find the use:of any bit of 
Imowledge which he possesses; and in any of the liberal professions 
the same may be said for the ordinary rankand file of humanity. If 
they work at what comes in their way, they will find some employ- 
ments for any little capacity in which they may happen to excel 
their neighbours. Making this:allowance, however, it must be ad- 


mitted that, even'in ordinary eases, there is considerable waste of | 
power whenever -a man is driven into an uncongenial employ- 


ment; and that the waste {becomes really lamentable when we 
‘have to do with'the exceptional :cases of men of strongly marked 

nius. 
oe admit, therefore, ‘the importance of ‘the problem suggested 
‘by Mr. Disraeli. How are we ‘to discover:as early.as:possible for 
what a man is ‘fittest, and so-avoid generals to 
add up figures in a ledger,.and:potential philosophers to talk non- 
sense in the House of Commons? Js the judgment ‘to depend 
upon a man himself: orupon-his:neighbours? Mr. Disraéli thinks 
‘that even Jesuit schoolmasters.are likely to be mistaken in detect- 
‘ing the special tendencies of their pupils. That Jesuits are fallible 
is quite true; andwe may grant:thatthefamily circle and the eon- 
temporaries of a lad are equally liable to deeeption. We doubt, how- 
ever, whether the liability‘to It.is 
eurious, when we have the chance,to compare the judgment formed 
ofaset of youthsat college or schoolwith theirsubsequent reputations. 
That many mistakes should’ be:made is ‘inevitable. Nobody could 
‘foresee that'the scholar who promised to be asecond Bentley would 
marry young, have'twelve children'by the time he five-and- 
thirty, and be foreed to -squeeze.a precarious living out of his 
erudest and hastiest thoughts. Nor could ‘it be known that a 
‘promising mathematician would prefer many briefs ‘to extending 
the borders of science ; or that:the youthful statesman would choose 
‘to bury himself in a eountry living. The judgment can only be 
formed from the talents which display themselves in a narrow 
sphere, and without reference to the disturbing influences which 
may exert themselves in later'life. It is only what:we might ex- 
pect, therefore, when we hear ‘from anybody whose memory goes 
fer enough back of men who have disappointed early expectations 
and been outstripped by less promising competitors. The judgment 
«may have been a sound one, though it.could mot inclade all the 
elements of success. As-a general rule, we should guess that 
“the opinion of contemporaries is generally ‘the most ‘trust- 
-worthy. Though, as Mr. Disraeli tells us,:youth may be gene- 
rous and disposed to admire qualities not intrinsically valu- 
able, yet it has eg perceptions and good -materials for judg- 
ment. Stupid may ‘lavish excessive admiration on mere 
popular qualities, or even on-purely physical qualities ; but young 
men of promise are ever-excessively alive to intellectual excellence, 
and are often more generous in recognizing it than:their elders. 
The hero of the passmen may be the leading athlete of ‘the day ; 
but even passmen donot suppose as-yet that athleticism «is a 
qualification for literary or jal success. The hero of the 
authorities will be generally the young man-who ‘passes the most 
brilliant examinations. The eriferion may’ be good asfar as it goes ; 
but it tends to give an undue atlvantage to docility as compared with 
originality. Success-may be obtained inthe Schools without that 
force of character which is the most useful quality in after ‘life. 
The hero of the abler -youths -is -generally that one of their own 
companions who distinguishes himself in some extraneous de- 
partment ; who is the ;best:speaker at the Union, or writes verses 
which he mistakes for poetry. The speeches and the poems 
may be equally detestable in the eyes of a severe critic, but the 
disposition which they indicate is one of the ‘highest value. It 
me | be described.as a strong self-confidence, or asa readiness to 

se a fool of oneself, or, more simply and fairly, as a super- 
abundance of energy; and though, for sufficient ‘reasons, it is 
not a quality to be encouraged ‘by untlue praise, it is generally 
symptomatic of power, and therefore of success. In these matters 
a school or a college is a more or less effective rehearsal of 
the scenes of later life; and therefore the judgment of a youth's 


‘companions is often an anticipation of the verdict which will ‘be 


pronounced on a larger stage. Tt would ‘be easy to confirm ‘these 
opinions by illustrations, if it were not for the fear of onality ; 
but the recently published list of distinguished men who had ‘been 
presidents of the Oxford Union is some proof that young-men suc- 
ceed in recognizing the merits of their equals. 

We may perhaps admit that most men of much mark have made 
their powers felt by their contem ies before their education is 
finished. But it must be admitted that the judgment thus obtained 
is too vague to be of much value. We-should not recommend any 
young man to take to statesmanship because his speeches were 
cheered at the Union, or to devote his life to metaphysics because 
he was regarded as a philosopher by a clique of cdllege friends. 
Success in such directions is obtained with too little knowledge-to 
be much of a test. It shows vigour; but it hardly indicates the 
special line along which the vigour will develop itself. And, indeed, 
& man must be very weak who would really permit himself to re 
the opinion either of friends or superiors as more than a useful indi 


tion. He will choose for himself, unless he is so feeble that it matters 
little what he chooses. Moreover a youth so unpleasantly ie 
as to determine his choice by a deliberate must a faculties 
would be not much better one of the philosophers of the 
Laputan school who would steer his course across ‘the park by 
the help of a sextant and a compass. Tf he'has no very 
opensities, the consideration which will outweigh all others 
c the ease of obtaining his bread and butter. ‘It is so much more 
necessary that an ee being should ‘be able to pay his 
weekly bills than that his tastes and talents should’be exactly 
suited, that we must put up with a certain roughness in our adjust- 
ments till we have arranged the world.on a new plan. Hf, how- 
ever, we take the more exceptional case of a youth with a strong 
propensity for some ial employment, we may be pretty sure 
‘that, in spite of all that .Mr. Disraeli and we can say, his _ 
of his own faculties will be determined by his likings. We at 
least have never yet known such a monster as a youth who com- 
bined a strong taste, say, for scienee, with .a recognition of his 
incapacity to do good -scientifie work. Biveryhody naturally takes 
his taste as a guarantee -for his talents. e inference is 
unluckily not a certain one. There are people who ‘have 
gone on painting pictures or writing poetry without pos- 
sessing even the rudiments of an artistic or a poetical 
taste. To what causes this kind of monomania is due is 
‘a question which we .need not investigate. That it sometimes 
exists is unfortunately .a familiar fact of which everybody can 
roduce jludicrous or pathetic instances. The chief use of self- 
owledge,.in the sense of an.accurate,estimate of our own talents, 
would be toenable us to discriminate between these cases. It 
would.be very useful to know whether our passion for a particular 
employment of our faculties is, as Mr. Disraeli puts it, “ idiosyn- 
eratic,” or mimetic” ; whether, that is,.we want to work because 
we have strong muscles, er think that we have strong muscles 
beeause we want to:work. Unfortumately no very consistent 
answer can be suggested, except that .we should try the experiment 
as often as we please. We.may ultimately work our way to 
suceess, and have the pleasure of turning the tables upon the 
— ridiculed our ‘first efforts. More 
go on breaking our shins in attempting:impossible feats to the en 
of the chapter. In that. case, whilst see the waste of human 
energy, we must. admit that there is‘some:consolation. We cannot 
precisely approve, but yet we have a sort of sneaking sympathy 
for the gentleman who goes.on:writing epic poems in the conviction 
that a remote posterity will enjoy what his contemporaries rejeet. 
The spirit of good, robust, :thick-skinned self-confidence is so 
ualeabie that it meets some sort of approval even where it is mis- 
placed. Whilst our power of predicting success is so limited, we 
must be content to trust to the struggle tor.existence ; and the great 
stimulus to the struggle is net reason ;and self-observation, but 
blind confidence in ourselves. If well,placed, so much the better ; 
if not, there is something sublime even in thorough stupidity. 


BOATING ‘TOURS ABROAD. 


‘reappearance of an old dried in.a new dress strongly 
suggests to us the paramount influence of caprice or accident 
‘in the -direction of the very,pursuits .that .are most congenial to 
Englishmen. Messrs. Chatto and Windus produce a pretty little 
blue volume,.and on'the cover a light-built four-oar, with the Union 
Jack‘floating proudly at the bow, is being propelled up the flow of 
agolden stream by a crew in, golden flannels. 
The four-oar enjoyed.a European reputation in its time, end its 
crew were distinguished public characters. They were mobbed in 
the chief of the riverain cities of the Continent, and made standing 
themes for the wildest romance in the columns of the leading Con- 
‘tinental journals. Their actual achievements were sufliciently 
creditableto their pluck and enterprise. For those hardy mariners 
were:the first:to navigate waters ina rowboat from the 
Western to the astern :sea; or, at least, to speak more ecor- 
rectly, from the feeders of the German Ocean, far down the water- 
‘shed that slopes towards the Black Sea. They braved the perils 
of the ‘Lulei, that Rhenish Seylla; they traced out the sinuous 
windings of the Main among -rushes and shallows, and semi- 
cataracts ; they faeed the still swifter currents of the Moselle and 
Neckar ; ‘they‘forced or turned the. series of lock-gates in the.canal 
that'links the Main to the Danube; they shot the roeky passage 
under ‘the cliffs of Passau ; nor were they daunted 'b the - 
ditional horrors of the terrible stream of the Strudel, or the seething 
whirlpool of the “ Wirbel.” They passed the:Lurleias much at their 
ease asif they had taken tickets in aRhine steamer, and, if the dangers 
of the Wirbel were not-altogether mythical, they were very much 
milder than the adventurers had been led to believe. Yet, sooth 
‘to say, their voyages were not without their dangers. On move than 
one oceasion the travellers narrowly escaped shipwreck, and that in 
eircumstanees where the s swimmer might have recretted 
‘he had not begirt himself with a life-belt. ‘But, after all, the dangers 
‘they ran were scarcely than those that:are involved in a. fixst- 
lass Alpine ascent, while the counterbalancing delights were mere 
sustained, if not more intense. They camerback in safety, earryi 

‘their “log” with them. ‘It ‘been carefully kept by Mr. 
Mansfield, the originator of ‘the idea of ‘the cruise, who ‘figures. in 
-the log’s pages under'the pseudonym of Smith. Mr. Manstield gave 
it to the world, and its reception-was:a great success. It ran rapidly 


‘through several editions ; we believe it: had the honour of transla- 
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tion into a foreign tongue, and we know that it sold very freely 
among travellers as one of the volumes of the Tauchnitz series. 
Its success was justified both by its matter and its style; and what 
‘was more, it proved to demonstration the special charms of that 
mode of locomotion. For not only did it touch a variety of oe 
of interest altogether avoided by railways and roads, and very 
rarely puzzled out yp rege oe but it was evidently written, 
from first to last, in a fine flow of high animal spirits, which augured 
the perfection of health and hearty enjoyment. 
ving said so much, we are brought back to the point we 
started from, and we are impelled to ask how it has come to pass 
that Mr. Mansfield and his shipmates have not been followed by a 
host of imitators? We keep up a couple of Universities and a 
number of public schools for the study of boating as one of the 
fine arts; we have famous boating clubs on the Thames and 
Tyne and others of our rivers ; shoals of our boating men go across 
to the Continent in éach succeeding season; and how is it that 
they leave their fleets and flannels behind them, while they 
swelter through the summer > in shooting-coats and the 
stuffiest of first-class carriages? It is true, Mr. Mansfield tells us 
in his preface, that his example has found imitators, and that scarcely 
a year goes by without some boat going over to the Continental 
streams. It may be so; but this we are sure of, that he and his 
companions never formed a school, and that his imitators must be few 
and far between. In the course ofa pretty extensive Continental 
experience during the twenty years that have elapsed since the 
cruises of his Water Lilies, we have neither seen nor heard anything 
of English crews afloat. The fact can only be explained, as we ob- 
served at the outset, by one of those caprices of taste for which 
there is no accounting. For Continental canoeing, which is of 
comparatively recent date, became at once extraordinarily popular. 
To say nothing of the Rob Roy, the splash of English paddles has 
been heard in most places, and they have roused the echoes even in 
the Norwegian fiords and the lonely lakes of inner Scandinavia. Now 
we have nothing whatever to say against canoeing. Men like Mr. 
Macgregor clearly enjoy it re We can conceive that 
there must be a certain pleasurable sense of independence 
in launching out on the waste of waters and your own 
resources; while there is a decided convenience in being able 
to carry your vehicle when you are weary of being carried 
J it, and in tucking it under your arm like an umbrella when 
e fancy takes you to stretch your legs. Yet it must be owned 
that canoeing is but a misanthropic manner of enjoying a 
holiday. Your pleasure, such as it is, must be all self-contained ; 
a solitary man cannot relieve his feelings in strong language with 
any satisfaction ; and even i* you are cruising in company, it must 
be disagreeable to have to hail your friend in order that he may 
listen to your stentorian obj irgations or respond to the signals of 
your transports over the scenery. In travelling in a party in a 
four-oar, on the other hand, you ought to have pretty nearly the 
perfection of sociability. We assume that the crew have been picked 
to pull together in more senses than one. As nature has been work- 
ing from primzeval times to map out a route which you can hardly 
help following, there can be no difference of opinion on that score. 
You have only to lay your heads along the course of the streams, 
and all that remains to settle is the times of the start and the 
lengths of the stages. On these points, as you shake down into 
your habits, there need be little difficulty in — to a pleasant 
understanding. Braced and invigorated exercise and 
sound slumber, you will naturally be inclined to early and regular 
hours. Good health means 
disposition to be mutually agreeable. But you are only tied to 
accommodate the general inclination of the party, and not to trains 


and time-tables. There is no being hurried down to the hotel | 


omnibus en minutes before the departure of the train. 
There is no scrambling for tickets, and fighting over the 
counting and weighing of the luggage, before being locked wu 
in the waiting-room. Above all, there is no being poet 
through hot carriages, among warm women and crying children, 
and "Teesiguess with bulky packages and heavy colds in 
the head, who fumigate you with the coarsest of homegrown 
tobacco. There is no being stowed away in a seat on the wrong 
side, out of sight of the cool river and against the hot limestone 
wall that is glaring in the sunbeams ; no being shot into the bowels 
of the earth just as you reach the castle-crowned gorge that has 
been lauded up to the skies in the guide-books. No; your carriage 
is waiting for you, and you may order it at what hour you please. 
There is no bother about horses and postboys,and none of the expense 
and squabbling attendant on posting. You are comparatively inde- 
ndent of the quality of your inn. If you arrange your halt at an 
Rotel, you are sure to be made much of, arriving as eccentric and 
distinguished strangers who advertise the house. Your suit of 
flannels is the easiest and most comfortable of wear, and if you should 
take less pleasure in being mobbed than the master of the Rod 
Roy, at least your party keep each other in countenance in wear- 
ing them. But if it suits you better So up at some homely 
inn, Epicurean as you may be, it must be indeed if you are not 
content with it. You may count with confidence on your appetite ; 
the cooking that repels you must be poor indeed ; and the wines of 
the country go down sichaatty over a palate which has just been 
sufficiently parched to appreciate them. You are sure to sleep the 
sleep of the just, in spite of the briefest of beds with narrow Teutonic 
eoverlets. As a rule, the great drawback to travel, and especially 
in out-of-the-way districts, is the too frequent dulness of the 
evenings. You have dined early; the rain is ing down in 
streams, and there is nothing for it but to mope or sulk, unless you 


spirits, and good spirits imply a_ 


are gifted either with unusual mental resources or extraordinary 
powers of suction. In the crew of a four-oar, you have just the 
party for a rubber, and the coxswain is there to cut in as odd 
man. Witha couple of packs of cards you may laugh at the 
spite of the elements, as you wait patiently while time flies by ; 
and the stroke in one of Mr. Mansfield’s voyages showed a just 
appreciation of the necessities of this particular mode of travel 
when he shipped himself with cards, a corkscrew, and a Greek 
Testament as the chief part of his modest luggage. 

It may be thought that we have dwelt unduly on the subsidiary 
charms of a boating tour, forgetting that the chief ends of travel 
are understood to be self-improvement and the cultivation of a 
faculty for universal admiration. But we must take the world as 
we have found it, and it is our experience that, if tourists are to be 
improved at all, it is by relieving them to the very uttermost of 
all sense of duty and responsibility. Possibly a man who knows 
nothing of ecclesiastical architecture, and cares less for associa- 
tions with medieval history, may be impressed by the solemn 
interior of a cathedral if he chance to stroll into it while his 
cutlets are cooking for breakfast. Send him there later under 
custody of a guide, with a dozen other churches to be checked off 
before dinner-time, and his faculties are numbed by the feel- 
ing of what an unspeakable weariness it is. Let him a 
hintself to admire Rheinfels, Heidelberg, or Molk by the 
officious help of his Murray or his Baedeker, and of course 
he is disappointed even by the striking reality when he sees 
it. Setting out in flannels and a four-oar, you are absolved in ad- 
vance from all responsibilities of the kind, and you start on your 
tour without any calls on your conscience. Yet you start without 
prejudice to the indulgence of any = tastes which you may 

ssess ; if you pass near to that Rubens, or that other Albert 

iirer, there is no reason why you should not make a stop to go 
and look at them. Your friends will be happy to wait for you, 
as you are sure not to have trespassed on their good-nature. 
It is very possible that they may even propose to accom- 
pany you, and so give you the opportunity of developing their 
neglected tastes for the esthetic. As for iring nature, we 
suspect that the vigorous gentlemen stretching to their oars in the 
fresh air and the sunshine are likely to have a keener appreciation 
of its beauties than the passengers on the Kaiser Wilhelm, 
who are handling their knives and forks under the awning with 
their backs persistently turned to the Drachenfels. We do not 
fancy that Mr. Mansfield’s crews volunteered especially because 
they were enthusiasts, yet every chapter shows how the sights that 
greeted them at each turn of the stream sweetened the heavy 
labour of the oars. As a matter of course, they saw a great deal 
more than other people. For not only did they go where not one 
traveller in a hundred thinks of following the course of the water, 
but they were by no means tied to time or to their boat. The 
kits they stowed under their seats were small, but they were accom- 
panied by heavier ¢mpedimenta in the shape of portmanteaus, which 
were sent forward to icular points. When the fancy took them, 
they cast their boating slough, and gave themselves up to the 
— of society as English gentlemen in the dress of the period. 
Ve may add that generally their fame had gone before them, and 
their mode of travel assured them a welcome even where they were 
not provided with personal introductions; although we cannot 
hold out hopes that the most unexceptionable English boat would 
continue to act as a ap into the best Continental society, 
were their example to be more promiscuously followed. Be that 
as it may, however—and it is soca that most boating men would 
think their voyage all the pleasanter the smaller the sensation it 
created—we are sure that no way of touring could be more enjoyable 
than boating abroad in a favourable summer, 


OLD FRENCH LITERATURE. 


ee publication of M. Littré’s great Dictio will have for 

its necessary consequence an increased impulse towards the 
study of old French texts. The interest in the French literature 
of the middle ages has greatly extended itself during the last ten 
years; and editions of old poets which formerly would have had 
no chance whatever of a remunerative sale are now undertaken 
with confidence by well-known publishers such as Jouaust, Tross, 
Maillet, and others; whilst the prevalent fashion in printing and 
paper-making for works of this especial class is the most exquisitely 
tasteful that ever prevailed, and will no doubt be thoroughly 
ap wg by book-collectors long after the present generation 
shall have passed away. Perrin of Lyons, Claye and Jouaust of 
Paris, have produced editions which for the art of the printer are 
simply faultless; so that poems which existed only in precious 
illuminated manuscripts now exist in typography not less beautiful 
than the handiwork of the medizval scribe. Paper-makers like 
Hallines do their utmost to rival the fine old Dutch papers that 
are so well known to Continental collectors ; and as the books, when 
they come out, have as yet esca the great peril of a vulgar 
binding, they are, materially speaking, a pure delight to the com 
noisseur. If illustrations are admitted, they are either careful 
reproductions of original illuminations, without the colour, or else 
etchings by some distinguished etcher of the contemporary French 
school, such as M. Flameng. Whether the literary contents are so 
generally appreciated by collectors as the paper and print we have 
no positive means of ascertaining; but we know that in cultivated 
French society there has existed for many years an increasing 
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and always more and more intelligent interest in everything con- 
nected with old France, perhaps because the nation feels itself 
so widely severed from the past, and therefore experiences a 
greater curiosity as to what the past was like. It may be sus- 
pected from the nature of some old books which have been 
reproduced in the manner just described, that the public is not 
appealed to — on the side of purity and virtue, for the pub- 

ers occasionally bring out such works as the tales of the Queen 
of Navarre (not quite modestly illustrated by M. Flameng), and the 
Decameron of Boccaccio ; Pee onthe other hand, they give us decent 
enough romances of the Round Table, and at least one volume full 
of the most genuine beauty of sentiment, and remarkable for 
admirable elevation of moral p , the noble Livre des Cent 
Ballades. All these books are published in small editions, and the 
usual sale of them seems to be from two hundred and fifty 
to five hundred copies. 

It is hardly possible to possess and study the magnificent Diction- 
ary which M. Littré has recently completed without feeling a strong 
desire to know more about that medieval literature from which 
he quotes so constantly in his illustrations of the history of the 
language. We are not altogether ignorant of it even in England ; 
we know that there were chansons de geste, and romans dela table 
ronde, and romans @aventures, and rondeaulx d'amour, and fabliaux ; 
but most of us are deterred from any serious study of this old 
literature by what appears at first to be the almost insuperable 
difficulty of the language in which it was written. The notion, 
utterly erroneous but very widely prevalent, that old French is a 
mere barbarous chaos, destitute of , has much impeded the 
= it on rational and mathedianl principles. The fact is, as 
M. Littré points out, that, in comparison with modern French, it 
had rather more grammar than less ; for it preserved a remnant of 
the Latin cases, and in many other respects, of which we intend to 
7 more a little later, it was more logical, as well as more grammati- 

, than the French of our own times. There is, in fact, a visible 
decadence in the French of to-day. It has lost many accuracies 
and admitted not a few solecisms which would have given just 
cause of offence to a Frenchman of the time of the ¢trouvéres. And 
yet the old has been ed, first with indifference in 
the seventeenth century, and then with hostility in the eighteenth. 
Voltaire fancied that the French of the middle ages was formless 
and barbarian, and he despised it as a jargon :— 

Mais il n’y a aucun compte a tenir [says M. Littré] de son jugement et 
de tout jugement pareil, car ce jugement était porté en pleine ignorance des 
faits ; nul ne soupgonnait alors que le vieux frangais était une langue & deux 
cas, et que cette rouille apparente, ce jargon prétendu, dépendissent de 
régles syntaxiques qu’on admirait grandement dans le latin. Une étude 

itive témoigne que le francais ancien est plus voisin du latin que le 

gais moderne, et qu’a ce titre il faut en écarter toutes les imputations de 
barbarie grammaticale et de jargon grossier ; le latin suffit & le protéger. 
M. Littré observes that, although there are differences between 
modern French and the French of Corneille, these are merely 
differences of usage; that Corneille might write autant comme 
instead of autant que, and that a hundred forms used by him and 
his immediate predecessors _ be no longer employed in these 
days, yet still that his French and the French of to-day are 
strictly the same language because they have the same syntax. 
But old French had an entirely different syntax. It had cases— 
not six cases like Latin, but two, the nominative and the accusa- 
tive. Eve cored the two old French words and 
Seigneur. th are to-day ; a king or emperor is ca sire, 
and Christ is called setgneur. oid French, they were 
the two cases of one word, sire being the nominative and seigneur 
the accusative, and they answered to the Latin senior, seniorem, the 
prolongation of the word being in consequence of the position of 
the tonic accent in the Latin accusative. In like manner Jerre was 
@ nominative of which Jarron was the accusative from Jatro, latro- 
nem. These examples may serve to show how one class of substan- 
tives formed themselves ; but there was also another class in which 
the Latin original did not the position of its tonic accent, 
and then the old French accusative simply added a syllable ; thus, 
fAomo became hom, and hominem, home, the final e being an ad- 
ditional syllable in French. The familiar French title comte is 
an old accusative, as seigneur is. The nominative of comte is cuens 
or cons, answering to comes ; the accusative is comte, answering to 
comitem. In the second of these categories the old French nomi- 
native singular had an e which came from the nominative of the 
second Latin declension, and this s was naturally lost in the accu- 
sative, as we perceive at once that it must have been when we 
know therule. Thus for caballus we have li chevals, or chevaus, or 
chevax ; whilst the equivalent of caballum is le cheval; in like 
manner Ji chevels or cheveus answers to capillus, and le chevel to 
capillum. Modern French has preserved in jils the s of filius, and 
80 in this instance kept the nominative whilst dropping the accu- 
sative 7il, though in very many instances the modern tongue has 
preserved the accusative by preference. The custom of adding an 
$ to nominatives extended itself to words where according to the 
Latin derivation it was not so strictly required. 

Plurals of words derived from the second Latin declension 

having a nominative in ¢ and an accusative in os followed the ori- 

i with the same fidelity as the singular, and this pro- 

uced the remarkable effect of counter-changing, most puzzling to 
any one who does not know the fg came reasons for it, and of 
itself quite sufficient to convey the impression that the langue d'oil 
‘was a mere barbarous confusion. The nominative singular has the 
same form as the accusative plural, being distinguished from it 
only by the article, whilst the nominative of the plural reproduces 


the singular accusative, as the reader will see at a glance from the 
following table :— 
Sing. Plur. 


Nom. li chevals li cheval 
Acc. le cheval les chevals. 


The preservation of the final Latin sin the case of adjectives pro- 
duced sometimes the same termination in both masculine and 
feminine. So we have uns hom loials, for waus homo legalis, 
and also wne femme Joials for the nominative, with un home lotal 
and une femme loial for the accusative. 

The old possessives were exceedingly simple. The custom was 
to put the thing possessed followed by the possessor in the ac- 
cusative; Ja fille le roi, the king’s daughter, di chevals Tempereor, 
the emperor’s horse. Modern French retains this in one or two 
instances—féte-dieu, hétel-dieu. Empereor is the accusative of 
emperere, imperator. Here is the dcclension :— 


Sing. Plur. 


Nom. li emperere li empereor 
Ace. le empereor les empereors. 


It is worth remarking that the comparative in old French was 
formed with de and not with que, and this was a rendering of the 
Latin ablative ; thus major fratre in old French would be trans- 
lated quite closely and accurately by plus grant de son frive. The 
termination of French adverbs in ment had its origin in that habit 
of thinking in Latin which was common in the middle ages; for, 
although the Romance languages dropped the Latin adverbial 
terminations, they added one which contains a whole Latin word, 
the word mens. Thus vratement, prudemment, mean truly-minded, 
prudently-minded, and the old french preserved the gender of 
mens by putting the adjective before it in the feminine, as, for 
instance, bonnement. 

In conjugation, old French came nearer to the Latin than the 
French of our own day. It is interesting to hear what Littré has 
to say of a peculiarity which the ignorant have looked upon as a 
fault, and which is only permitted in this century in the character 
of a poet’s license :— 

Quand & la conjugaison, la principale observation est que la premitre 
personne du singulier ne prend point d’s & moins que cette lettre ne soit du 
radical ; je voi, je vi, etc. Ces formes sans s sont dans notre versifi- 
cation & titre de licenses; mais, bien loin d’étre une license, c’est une 
régularité, car 1’s conformément & la conjugaison latine, type de la ndtre, 
n’appartient pas & la premiere personne (video, vidi), et c’est & tort que de 
la seconde personne, dont elle est caractérisque, on l’ait étendu ala premitre. 
L’imparfait est en oie, oies, oit, je aimoi, tu aimoies, il aimoit ; ce qui repré- 
sente les désinences latines abam, abas, abat ; le conditionnel suit la méme 
formation ; je aimeroie, tu aimeroies, il aimeroit. Certains verbes de la 
premitre conjugaison subissaient au présent de l’indicatif une modification 
qui change le son de la voyelle du théme ; je doin, tu doins, il doint, de donner, 
Je aim, tu ains, il aint, de aimer. 

The old French pronunciation and orthography are interesting 
subjects to all who care to read the literature of the middle ages. 
There are certain data even for the pronunciation. How are we 
to pronounce the langue doil? The natural temptation of the 
beginner is to pronounce it as it is written, because the orthography 
seems strange to him, and he fancies that the stranger he makes 
the pronunciation the likelier it is to be near the customs of old 
times. This, however, is based upon the mistake of supposing that 
the Frenchmen of the middle ages came nearer in prcnunciation to 
their spelling than their successors of the present day do to theirs, 
and we have no evidence to warrant such a supposition. The true 
principle appears to be, that in all the fundamental sounds the 
pronunciation of to-day has preserved the habits of former ages ; 
and M. Littré believes that, after some deductions which are 
evident of themselves, the way to approach nearest to the pro- 
nuuciation of a ¢rouvére is simply to sound the words as if they 
were modern French. There is a consideration in support of this 
view which M. Littré does not mention, yet which may be worth 
suggesting. The French ntry have in all probability _ 
served a good deal of the old pronunciation, since they and their 
fathers have been illiterate, as the higher classes also were in the 
middle ages, and have learned the language entirely by ear. Now, 
although the French peasantry do not pronounce exactly as culti- 
vated people do in the present day, their pronunciation is much 
nearer to cultivated pronunciation than it is to any orthography, 
ancient or modern; so that in all likelihood the two have always 
been to a great extent independent of each other. M. Littré 
has no doubt that ¢ puet (the old form) should be pronounced 
al peut, and cuer, ceur; whilst he believes that tex was pro- 
nounced yeux, that diex was pronounced dieur, the x being only 
an orthographic sign, as it is to-day. There is a probability, 
amounting almost to a certainty, that the spelling has 
been modified by the pronunciation, and that the pronunciation 
of to-day existed before the Latin forms were definitively 
abandoned. Thus it is probable that when people wrote teste 
and tempeste, from testa and tempestas, they pronounced the word 
téte and tempéte just as we do to-day. To put it in M. Littré’s 
phrase, the etymological orthography had to yield to that of 

ronunciation, the latter having established itself in the earliest 

istory of the language, when it became no longer Latin. 
Spelling and ingyen are two forces that react continually 
upon one another. When there is little grammatical teaching, and 
men learn their language much more by their ears than by their 
eyes, then it is the pronunciation which modifies the orthography 
and assimilates it to itself. On the other hand, when books are 
much used, the spelling gains empire over pronunciation, and the 
tendency is to pronounce all the letters that one sees written; at 
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this time tradition succumbs on many points to the influence of 
eves. 
When French began to be formed, the educated classes used 


Latin exclusively for authorship and correspondence, employing the. 


language of their own country only as a necessary means of com- 
munication with the vulgar. It was formed, in fact, simply by 
popular instincts, and the writing of it was only a record of changes 
which these instincts had produced. M. Littré makes a dis- 
tinction between dialect and patots which has not hitherto been 
familiar to us; indeed we have not, in English, two words 
corresponding to the two things, and are obliged to borrow 
one of them from the French. When the unity of language 
and literature did not as yet exist in France, each of the 
different forms of speech which prevailed in the provinces had 
as much right to its independence as another. At that time 
there existed various independent dialects, such as those of 
Picardy, Normandy, Burgundy, the Isle of France, and Lorraine. 
But at the end of the fourteenth century the provincial lordships 
lost much of their feudal character; the monarchy became pre- 
ponderant, Paris became a capital, and then a language was formed 
which belonged alike to all cultivated persons. From that time 
the dialects gave place to what we now call patois. There are 
dialects so long as the great fiefs exist, but when monarchical unity 
has absorbed these local centres the patois take their place. M. 
Littré defines a patois as a dialect hich, having no longer any 
literary uses, is only employed for the necessities of ordinary life. 
He strongly protests against the prevalent notion that the patois 
are a corruption of correct French. The dialects, he argues, from 
which the patois descend, were not the result of a dismemberment 
of a French language that existed before them, but preceded the 
French language; or rather the French language is one of the 
dialects, which, owing to political circumstances, has gained the 
first place. M. Littré makes a comparison between the formation 
of the Romance languages and that of dialects, which is ingenious 
and, we believe, new. He says that the great districts called 
Italy, Spain, Provence, and France, imprinted their character on 
the Latin language as the smaller districts which we call provinces 
also imprinted theirs; and that the diversity had rules of its own. 
He observes that the mutations take place just as if there had been 
a previous understanding about their nature. The field open to 
divergence was unlimited, the point of contact unique, yet these 
languages always agree together on the principle of their muta- 
tions. They agree to reduce the Latin declension, to suppress the 
Latin neuter, to create the article, to introduce compound tenses 
for the past in conjugation, to form a new mood—the conditional 
—and to express the passive no longer by terminations, but by a 
combination with the verb to be ; to organize auxiliaries for con- 
jugation. They agree to invent a new sort of adverb with the 
suffix ment; and, lastly, when these languages go outside of the 
domain of Latin to express new ideas, or to replace terms which 
have fallen into disuse, they almost always adopt the same 
words. These languages were formed simultaneously, and the 
history of one cannot be understood without reference to the his- 
tory of others. 

he Latin that is most changed in French belongs to the early 
language which wes modified by popular use, but words that were 
adopted by the learned at a later date are preserved in a more 
accurate form. Thus fréle and fregtle both come from fragilis, 
but the first was a popular form, and therefore much altered, 
whilst the second was a learned introduction. In the old words 
we have a key to the accent used in the Latin of the decadence, 
and the Romance languages are dialects of Latin. The old French 
preserved declensions for the space of three centuries. There were 
two cases during the cleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, 
and if it is a perfection in the ancient languages to have them, 
then old French deserves some share of the credit. The time 
when French lost its cases was the latter half of the fourteenth 
century. In the first half the old rules were still followed, at least 
in literature; all correct writers were careful to observe their 
nominatives and accusatives; but towards the end of the fourteenth 
century the barriers of tradition were broken down, and the new 
grammar which recognized no cases began to be openly employed, 
so that there was a confusion of two grammars. * The same writer 
would at one time employ his nominative and accusative, and at 
another time neglect toemploy them, using one form only. Thus 
the nominative emperere is dropped, and empereor, the accusative, 
is retained. In some instances both cases are preserved ; but when 
this happens, each has a special use, as we have already pointed 
out in the familiar example of sire and seigneur, which were formerly 
a nominative and accusative. 

The origin of the s for plurals is highly curious, and entirely 
dependent on the declensions in old French. We have seen how 
these were formed. The nominative singular often took a final s, 
on account of the Latin termination, but so did the accusative 
plural. When the nominatives were dropped, the accusatives 
remained, and so it happened that the plurals in many instances 
were provided with an s by inheritance from the Latin. You can- 
not get a dinal s out of caballum, but you can get it out of caballos. 
This suggests the very curious reflection that, if the French language 
had chanced to retain nominatives mstead of accusatives, the singular 
of modern French (and English) nouns would most likely have 
ended with en s, and the plural have been deprived of it. 

In some respects old French was more grammatical than that 
which is spoken in our own day. For example, in the thirteenth 
century uo one would have thought it allowabie to put a masculine 
termination to a possessive pronoun when the thiag possessed was 


of the feminine gender. Nobody would have said anything so 
outrageous to grammar as mon épée, mon amie; a Frenchman 
of the time would have said m’espée, m’amie, just as, instead of 
saying ton dme, son enfance, as we do, he would have said ¢’dme, 
senfance. Modern French has preserved a similar elision after 
the article, and the question is why it has not preserved it after 
the pronoun. M. Littré is justly angry with the people of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries who introduced a solecism at 
once so flagrant and so unnecessary. It was a gratuitous spoiling 
of the language, and it is wonderful how quickly it took root, and 
how authoritative it became, so that it was soon a fault 'to use a 
feminine possessive with a feminine noun if the latter began with 
a vowel or an / not aspirated. 

Modern French is a very modern language indeed, if we date 
from the introduction of its present syntax, which only came into 
use in the fifteenth century. The revolution in syntax had been 
begun by the fourteenth century; but it was not completed till 
late in the fifteenth, when French became what grammarians 
called an analytic language. Spanish and Italian were formed 
before, and on the same analytic principle which the modern 
French adopted. It is on account of the profound difference in 
syntax that old French is to be considered a separate la 
and now a dead language. It is, however, not difficult to learn 
by any French scholar of to-day, when once its principles are 
understood ; and it is certainly worth learning by any one who 
cares for truly romantic literature. Unfortunately there exists as 
yet no thoroughly good and complete dictionary of the dangued’oil, 
but this isa deticiency which modern erudition is sure toremedy in 
time. 


AEIZAMENOI SIAOMHTOPA, 


t he the garden of the King’s School at Shrewsbury many fair 
flowers have been reared. We cannot help looking upon the 
projected removal of that ancient and famous school to a new site as 
obliterating features to which the memory of her sons most fondly 
clings. There is something almost pathetic in the explanation 
which Dr. Kennedy gave to the Public Schools Commissioners 
why, with conditions apparently favourable, Shrewsbury School 
had been in his time so in supported :— 

Schools are upheld and extended by influence and combination far more 
than by their intrinsic merit, whatever it be. Some have family connexion 
and influence ; some joint-stock intluence and exertion ; some the influence 
of religious parties. Shrewsbury School has nothing of the kind. It has 
relied on its own unassisted merits, and those merits appealing to a portion 
of society which becomes smaller and smaller every year; those, 1 mean, 
who still ascribe some value to a University education and i 
training. 

The Commissioners to whom these words were addressed reported 
that the great reputation which the school had acquired under Dr. 
Butler and Dr. Kennedy as a place of education had sustained it in 
~~ of many disadvantages, but that these disadvantages werenow 
the more severely felt on account ofthe competition of the new 
prietary and other schools which had of late sprung up in various 
parts of the country. “ The very bad condition of the buildings, 
and the went of funds to place them in a proper state, operate more 
and more to deter parents from sending their sons as boarders, and 
the want of boys tells upon the teaching of the school.” This 
Report is nearly ten years old. It was followed by the Publie 
Schools Act of 1868, under which the new Governing Body of the 
Shrewsbury School has been established, and that body, with the 
energy of youth, proposed not only reconstruction, but removal. It. 
is possible, however, that a strong manifestation of the wishes of 
old pupils of the school may induce the Governing Body to build 
upon the old foundations. 

This question, however, cannot be regarded as one of mere sen- 
timent ; and, in order to form a practical judgment on it, we ma 
usefully look into the Report, already quoted, of the Public Schoo 
Commissioners, to see what opinions, if any, were expressed ante 
litem motam, if we may so say, on this alternative of reconstruc- 
tion or removal. Dr. Kennedy referred to an opinion expressed 
by one of the Trustees, that the smallness of numbers in -the 
School was chiefly due to the defectiveness of means of accom- 
modation, and he said :— 

I admit that these are old, unattractive, and in some respects inconvenient 
and inadequate. Still the houses are solid, well ventilated, and shown by 
long experience to be more healthy than many places of new and elaborate 
construction. 


At the same time Dr. Kennedy wished that exertions had been 
made many years ago to rebuild the houses in accordance with the 
demands ot the age. It seemed a little hard that, while new schools 
without any endowments could venture to build large and exten- 
sive premises, and even to incur debt for that purpose, a school of 
considerable endowment and established position and name 
should fall into comparative decay, for want of that amount of 
energy which would have enabled former Trustees to borrow money 
for the complete restoration of the premises, providing for interest 
and 4, Sager partly by the temporary stoppage of exhibitions, 
partly by capitations, which Dr. Kennedy would gladly have con- 
curred in. The new Governing Body are not likely to incur the 
same censure as the old Trustees for want of energy, and indeed it 
seems the fate of schools and other institutions to suffer alterna 

from torpor and spasmodic activity. The Public Schools Commis- 
sioners of course visited Shrewsbury, and went over the school 
buildings, and as their Chairman, Lord Clarendon, put it, “I 
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‘daresay the Trustees will not be —- to learn that we did 
not admire them very much.” The Trustees explained that they 
iad made a representation, putting it in very strong lang 
asking the Charity Commissioners to enable the Trustees to 
purchase property adjacent to the school, and they had consulted) 
an architect as to how the property to be thus acquired could, 
with the sites of the present Head and Second Masters’ houses, be 
made most convenient as future residences for the Head and 
Second Masters, with proper accommodation for a limited number 
of boarders. The Trustees added that they would be glad tareceive: 
‘the sanction of the Commissioners to the — improvements: 

Thus the matter stood when the Public Schools Commissioners: 
made their Report, which bears date 16th February, 1864, and 
the essential features of the question have not been changed 
since. The property of the school is no larger than it was ten 
years ago, and yet it ap to be now assumed that a sum of 
money may in some way be provided for building purposes much 
= than was thought practicable at the date of that Report. 

‘fe hear a good deal of the spirit of the age influencing the insti-. 
tutions of the country, and if it can induce — to lend money 
without security to rebuild a school, we shall be inclined to believe 
in it. Dr. Kennedy was unwilling to appeal to the friends of the 
school for subscriptions towards restoration, but we cannot see why 
Shrewsbury should not use means by which Harrow and Rugby 
have largely profited. But if friends are to contribute towards 
restoration, their wishes must be to some extent consulted as to 
site and plan. The onus seems to rest on those who propose a 

-of site to justify it. The idea probably is to collect upon 
one site all the buildings ofevery kind that may under any = 
circumstances be needed for the school. The symmetry of such a 
scheme is perhaps captivating to some minds, but other minds 
may not dislike complexity and variety. Charter House, having been 
moved from town to country, necessarily occupies a single site. 
But at Harrow and Rugby we find a central block of buildings 
with boarding-houses dotted about the town. The boys and 
masters have to pass to and fro along the streets between these 
houses and the — and schoolrooms, whereas if all the school- 
buildings were collected on one site, they might transact a whole 
day's duties without even exposing themselves once to the outer 
air. But if the spirit of the age treats this arrangement as neces- 
sary, we should incline to regard it as equivalent to effeminacy. 
The ‘Old Salopians” who are proposing a memorial to the Goyern- 
ing Body say that the alleged grievance that the playground is not 
immediately contiguous to the school-buildings appears to them to 
be “unduly exaggerated,” and to be an objection made for, not by, 
the boys. “It was not felt as a hardship in our time, and it must 
be borne in mind that the same conditions exist fat Harrow and 
Westminster.” The present cricket-ground is at Colton Hill, 
half a mile from the school, and the Memorialists believe that it 
is sufficiently near, and the accommodation can be rendered 
sufliciently ample. They suggest however that, if neces- 
sary, an excellent and convenient playground might be 
obtained by throwing a light foot-bridge over the Severn, 
and acquiring one or two fields within a short distance of, 
and visible from, the school. As buildings, they state that 
the present site of the school contains about nine thousand square 
bead of which the existing buildings cover about two thousand, 
and adjacent ground to the extent of about five thousand square 

8 is obtainable at moderate cost. They assume that all the exist- 
ing buildings would be removed, except the original stone building 
fronting to school ns, which, in addition to the class-rooms, 
eomprises the chapel and library, and the residence of some of the 
assistant-masters. By utilizing the whole of this building for 
schoolrooms only, _ believe that an ample area for that pur 
pose will be provided, and that the remainder of the site will 
afford adequate space for all the other erections that are required, 
including boarding-houses, without interfering with the supply of 
light and air. But, in the event of the adoption of the modern 
system of detached boarding-houses owned or rented by and 
under the control of the several assistant-masters (as carried out 
at Harrow, Rugby, and elsewhere), the only boarding-houses to 
be erected out of the school funds would be those under the 
immediate superintendence of the Head-Master. The Memorial- 
ists say that “ the present site is especially favourable to such a 
scheme, as many eligible houses in the immediate vicinity have 
undergone changes in occupation during the last few years, and 
might, with ordinary care, be secured as the necessity for increased 
accommodation occurs.” 

It appears to us that the Memorialists are substantially right in 
argument, while sentiment is altogether on their side. It must 
not be forgotten that this is, or might. be, a day-school as well as 
a boarding-school, and a central situation is desirable for a day- 
sehool. e Memorialists quote Dr. Arnold as an authority for 
the opinion that a school should not exceed three hundred boys. 
But their plan, if detached boarding-houses form part of it, would 

admit of increasing the school beyond this limit. The Head- 
Master, who has drawn up a statement of reasons in favour of 
removal, doubts: whether the present site is adequate for the future 
needs of the school if provision is to be made for even three hundred 
boys. The Memorialists think that the present site would be 
adequate for that number, but they suggest that a part of the 
number might be accommodated in detached boarding-houses, so 
that no doubt might rest on the uacy of the accommodation. 
In the — rs before us the ialists answer the Head- 

3 we have no opportunity of knowing what reply he 


appears to be that the present site is probably inadequate 
Ser times hundred boys, and certainly for a larger number, and 
therefore a new site must be adopted. The Memorialists 
answer that, even admitting the Head-Master's premisses, the 
‘conclusion does not follow, because detached boarding-houses 
would meet the diffieulty. It is unsatisfactory to pronounee an 
opinion without hearing what the Head-Master would say to this ; 
‘but we think that the desire for the concentration of the whole 
school upon one site is at most matter of taste and sentiment which 
is counterbalaneed by the’ strong attachment of old’ Salopians to the 
- “time-honoured site.” They ask the Governing Body not to root 
up their most cherished associations, and they may perhaps be 
right—and it is impossible to prove that they are wrong—in'think- 
ing that the fair and delicate ilower of classical scholarship would 
not flourish equally — a strange soil and under new conditions. 
The prosperity or failure of schools depends on many concurring 
and conflicting cireumstances which almost:defy analysis. But one 
way towards success is’ to enlist sympathy and: to cherish senti- 
ment. The Memorialists detapevor odopyjropa desire that 
successors of the 7'res virt floribus legendis may gather in future 
years: garlands for Sabrina from the very garden which was in 
former days so fertile. It is impossible for any one, however 
trained, who loves that scholarship which has so long been ‘the 
ornament of this school, not to feel interested in its prosperity, 
and to dread any step that may tend to destroy its associations 
and traditions,.and to sever the continuity of its life. To quote 
the words of the triumvirate to whom scholars owe a charming 
volume:—*Quom harunice litterarum studia, qua veremur ne in 
dies obsoleseant, nondum. penitus excidisse videremus, condendum 
censuimus monumentum, quod posteris hominibus traderet, veteres 
illas Musas: ac Camenas non ad Tamesin solum sed in Sabrine 
etiam ripis aliquando vestigia posuisse.” The monument which 
we should desire to see would be the school rebuilt on the old 
site.. 


SHERRY POISON. 


acm eg people in the country sometimes talk of 
sherry wine as if there was another kind of sherry which was 
not wine; and, though they are perhaps not aware of it, they are 
undoubtedly right in suggesting this distinction, There is a 
sherry—and it is the sherry which is usually sold and drunk in 
this country—which is not wine at all, but simply alcoholic 
ison. ‘Ihe true character of “curious old port” is now 
ing to be pretty well understood, and the consumption of 

is rapidly but the virtues of 
erry are still a. po superstition. Mam le who would 
spirits, think nothing of a glass of sherry ; yet, in the majority of 
cases, the sherry is only cheap bad brandy disguised as wine. At 
Blackburn, the other day,a man drank four gills of sherry, and 
died from the effects of the dose. This event has given rise to an 
interesting correspondence in the Zimes as to the adulteration of 
sherry, and also as to whether there is really such a thing as pure 
natural sherry in existence asan article of commerce. One writer, 
with the benevolent intention of making “ the question clearer to that 
large portion of the public who enjoy a glass of sherry,” and allaying 
“the nervous fears of moderate wine-drinkers,” stated, as the result of 
many hundred: tests which he had performed on the moséo, or 
young wine, in Spain, that 26 per cent. of proof-spirit is the 
average strength naturally generated in sherry. Upon this Mr. 
Denman, the wine-merchant, at. once pointed: out that the average 
strength of Spanish wines as first manufactured is only about 22 
per cent. ; but that the sherry of commerce is rarely,if ever, imported 
containing less than 38 to 40 per cent. of prooi-spirit, and that, 
by the rule for fortitying wines, wine containing 22 per cent. re- 


quires 30 gallons per cent. of — and at 26 per cent. 23 
gallons, to bring it up togo per cent. ‘This was confirmed by Mr. W. 
Burton, who was formerly connected with the Custom House, and 
who stated, as the result of many thousand tests made in the 
London Custom House, that the ave strength of sherry as it 
is imported to this country and into consumption, is not 
less than 37 per cent. of proof-spirit, and some parcels contain as 
much as 46 and even 50 percent. Therefore, taking the strength of 
sherry in its first stage at 26 degrees of proof-spirit, more than 18 
per cent, of proof-spirit must have been added to bring the strength 
up to the lowest average of the imported wine. It can hardly 
be wondered at that, after such diselosures as these, the large 
— of the public who enjoy a glass of sherry shouid 
ome rather nervous; and indeed. it is very desirable that 
they should become nervous, and should take fright in good time. 
A wine-merchant appears to think that he has setuled the question 
by saying that we must distinguish between pure sherry as lnown 
to England and pure sherry as known in Spam, and that the latter 
would be unsaleable in England. Wine-merchants are certainly 
not bound to keep on sale what is unsaleable;. but it does not 
follow that they are entitled to sell any sort of noxious drug which 
pecple are foolish enough to buy. 
is of course nothing new in these revelations as to the 
real.character of the sherry ot commerce; but the mischief which 
is done by the consumption of this’ disguised alcohol is so serious 
that no opportunity should be lost of rape attention to it, If 
a man chooses to drink whisky or brandy with his eyes open, and 


oe he is about, there are no means of preventing him ; 
and, as he is aware of the nature and qualities of the potion, he will 
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Pweg d be on his against its effects. But the people who 
ink the sort of sherry we have been speaking of flatter them- 
selves that they are very moderate and temperate in their indul- 
gence, and poison themselves under the delusion that they are 
taking only a mild tonic. What they are actually drinking is a 
dram of alechol, sweetened with sugar and mixed with a flavouring 
of some common Spanish, or perhaps French, wine. The usual 
price in an hotel or at a drimking-bar for this concoction is 
6d. a om Its value is something less than a penny. In 
England the cost of alcohol is from 1s. 11d. to 28. a gallon, with 
the addition of 10s. to the revenue. The consumption of sherry is 
probably decreasing in private houses, but it is increasing at the 
refreshment-bars which are springing up all over London, and 
which are doing a great deal more than the public-houses to ruin 
the constitutions of the rising generation. A steady bout of 
drinking, ending in oo on the whole does less harm than the 

rnicious practice of taking nips at intervals during the day, thus 

ping the stomach in a state of perpetual irritation, exciting a 
false thirst which grows by indulgence, shaking the nerves, and 
finally perhaps producing paralysis. Even the better sort of sherry 
is apt to have a bad effect on the temper of people who drink it, 
but bad sherry is of course an inflammatory agent of the most 
malignant kind. A statistical estimate of the number of glasses of 
sherry which are tossed off in the City between eleven and four in 
the day would probably be somewhat startling; and any doctor 
who has practice among this class of patients could tell a melan- 
choly story of the results. The most abominable stuff which 
is sold as sherry is of course the forged wine of Hamburg, which 
is variously known as Elbe sherry, vatted sherry, and Ham 
sherry, and to which pushing dealers give names of their own 
invention. This atrocious compound has been described as a 
preparation of neutralised acid wine, Elbe water, potato spirit, 
capillaire, and chemical flavouring matter. It is believed, how- 
ever, that the importation of this stuff has been declining 
for some years. But what we wish to point out is that 
even in the more honest kinds of sherry the proportion of alcohol 
is excessive. This is proved by the Custom House tests to 
which Mr. Burton has referred. There is a story of a Scotch 
blacksmith who was a deep drinker, but who had never been seen 
really drunk. Some of his friends one night played a trick on him 
which brought him under the table. They set before him a bottle 
of whisky and a jug of hot whisky, which he took for hot water, 
and he was surprised to find that the more water he put in his 
toddy the stronger it became. The fortifyi rocesses which are 
applied to sherry are of a similar character. e manufacturer in 

in adds so much alcohol, and the wine-merchant in land 
ds so much more. According to competent authorities, sherry 
(and we are now speaking of the better qualities of this wine), after 
it has undergone a certain amount of fermentation, receives an addi- 
tion of spirit—said to be six gallons per butt—and another four 
gallons on being shi Next there is an addition of so much 
“ mother wine "—old brood wine kept for the purpose—to give 
flavour; while richness and colour are uced by an infusion of 
the “ Doctor,” composed of wine made from juice concentrated by 
boiling. When it comes to aaa more brandy is added, and 
there is a great deal of mixing of different wines. Dr. Thudichum 
states, as the result of his observation and experiments, that 
“caramel,” used for producing colour, contains from 35 to 50 per 
cent. oi proof spirit; and that the “ dulce ” which is added to give 
sweetness to the brew, contains about 33.78 per cent. of proof 
spirit. Ultimately brandy is added to the mixture to the extent 
of fortifying it up to 35 as the minimum, most uently up to 
40 or 42, and sometimes up to 50 per cent. of proof spirit. Dr. 
Thudichum remarks that this is not, in the ordinary sense, a 
process of adulteration, but the regular process of manufacture, and 
ts that it may be a question whether it leaves much room 
for adulteration, and whether, in fact, all sherry is not adulterated 
from the first. He also points out that the must is further 
adulterated by the addition of a large quantity of plaster of 
Paris, and that, while bakers are prosecuted and fined for adding a 
trifling quantity of alum to their bread, plastered wine is re- 
quill as a natural and legitimate — 

The usual argument in favour of alcoholizing sherry is that it 
is a wine which will not keep unless it is fortified in this way. 
Anybody who wishes to know the value of this argument cannot 
do better than consult Dr. Druitt’s amusing and instructive Report 
on Cheap Wines, of which a new edition, re-written and enlarged, 
has just been issued. He shows, first, that fermentation, being 
checked in the first instance by the use of alcohol, begins 
again, and has to be again checked by further doses of spirit ; 
and that the effect of alcohol is to kill the virtues of the 
grape juice, and to uce headache and dyspepsia. He next 
shows that when wine is properly made it doos not require 
fortifying; and he quotes the evidence of Dr. Gorman, Physi- 
cian to the late British Factory at Cadiz, and long a resi- 
dent in Spain, who was examined before a Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1852. Dr. Gorman stated that no natural 
sherry comes to this country ; it is all mixed and brandied, and the 
less mature and less perfectly fermented the wine is, the more 
brandy is added to preserve it. “ It is not,” he added, “ necessary to 
infuse brandy into any well-made sherry wine; if the fermenta- 
tion is perfect, it produces alcohol sufficient to preserve the wine 
for a century in any country.” Speaking generally, Dr. Druitt 
observes that good old sherry is a most valuable cordial and 
stomachic, and has marvellous uses in stimulating a feeble 
heart and making a refractory stomach do its work; but 


wy sherry is expensive, and cheap sherry is_ suspicious, 
sherry he divides into two kinds—the sickly and the sad. 
Under the first head he includes “those detestable liquids, 
hot, fiery, and yet sickly-sweet, that are advertised incessantly 
as the ‘ Marylebone,’ the ‘ People’s Sherry,’ and the ‘Lord 
Mayor's Own,’ &c., &c.” By sad sherry he means a dry liquid, 
oftener hotter than spirit of wine could make it, thin, with little 
body, but with a smell like that of nitric ether, and utterly 
destitute of the taste of wine. There are also, he says, some 
natural or unbrandied sherries of low price, which keep very 
badly, are very thin and flat, have no ly, and are not whole- 
some, and seem to have had their acidity neutralized by artificial 
means. On the whole, Dr. Druitt does not give an encouraging 
account of sherry, and his advice is to avoid it, unless it is known 
to be really , and to resort as a substitute to the light wines 
of other countries. We are quite disposed to agree with him in 
thinking that the ordinary sherry of commerce is about the most 
unwholesome thing under the sun, and that everything should be 
done to discredit it, not only on account of the rogueries con- 
nected with its manufacture, but on account of its bad effects on 
the physical and moral condition of those who drink it; but 
we doubt whether the wines which he recommends can be 
altogether regarded as a substitute. The great recommendation 
of sherry for ordinary middle-class people is, we imagine, that 
it is a wine which can be kept in a decanter, and which is 
consequently always at hand, and can be served in small quantities 
atatime. The light wines which find favour with Dr. Druitt, 
and which are no doubt excellent in their way, are bottled wines; 
so that if you want only a glass, a bottle must be opened, and 
in the case of most of these wines what is left is more or less 
spoilt. The problem would seem to be to produce a popular 
unbrandied wine which will keep fresh and good for some time 
after the bottle has first been opened. Some of the Hungarian 
and Greek wines perhaps answer this description; but French and 
German wines certainly lose their flavour and freshness when 
opened and corked up again. It is a pity that there is no asso- 
ciation of rational temperance people to take up the question. 


ANCONA. 


Tae wayfarer through the streets of Rome has his eye struck, 
in many of the open places of the city, by some monument of 
the old days of Paganism crowned with some Christian emblem, 
and inscribed with the legend which tells how such or such a 
Pope—stout Sixtus the Fifth perhaps oftener than any other— 
cleansed the heathen structure from all impiety and dedicated it to. 
the service of the true faith. Such a christening of Trajan’s. 
column more than twelve hundred years after the conversion of 
Constantine awakens amusement rather than sympathy; but the 
case is very different when we come to works which underwent 
the like change when the new faith was still in the full glow of 
its first triumphs, when Paganism was still a real and living 
enemy—an enemy decaying perhaps and trodden down, but an 
enemy which still was not dead, and which, as one great example 
showed, might spring up again with renewed strength at least for 
aseason. In these days we can fully go along with the feeling 
which ¢ the basilica into the church, and the throne of the 
judge into the chair of the bishop—which turned the temple of all 
the gods into the church of all the martyrs—nay, even with the 
spirit which bore away the marble columns as trophies from the 
vanquished heathen, and reared them again in new forms and 
for new uses in the long-drawn arcades of the earliest churches. 
of Rome and of Ravenna. But there are cases in which nature 
seems to have done the work without the help of man, or 
rather cases in which man has done the work by a happy 
choice of sites which of themselves seem to proclaim 

triumph of the new creed over the old. Let us stand on the 
quay of Ancona, and turn away our eyes from the noble bay, 
with the long line of its coast dotted with towns and castles, and 
with the mountains rising behind them. Let us turn our eyes 
inland, and from several happily chosen spots the view immedi- 
ately before us seems a worthier symbol of the great change that 
has come over the world than the half-spiteful device of sur- 
mounting the monuments of Trajan and Antoninus with objects of 
Christian reverence. Close before us rises the arch of Trajan, 
where the prince to whom his own and later ages decreed the title 
of the Best is celebrated, not for any of his warlike exploits, not 
for adding provinces beyond the Danube and the Tigris, but for 
the more useful task of finishing the work on which we are stand- 
ing, the great mole of the harbour of Ancona. Through the narrow 
arch, from a well-chosen spot—soaring above the arch and all that 
it supports, from a spot still better chosen—we see the peninsular hill 
which rises above the port and city, itself crowned by the stately 
Duomo of Ancona, the church of the martyr Cyriacus. The 
Christian temple seated on its lordly height seems to look down 
with an eye of silent rebuke upon the monument of the prince 
who condemned Ignatius to the lions. The moral of the group is 
perhaps disturbed rather than heightened when we carry our in- 
quiries further, when we learn that the church of St. Cyriacus is itself 
an example of the less noble form of Ohristian triumph—that it 
has taken the place and grown out of the materials of the chief 
temple of the city in heathen times. We could perhaps rather 
have wished that the triumph of the new faith on such a 
site had been embodied in some building wholly the design of 
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Christian skill and the work of Christian hands, a building which 
owed nothing to the despoiling of the holy places of the fallen 
creed. But from the points of which we speak thoughts of 
this kind cannot suggest themselves. The Duomo of Ancona, 
as seen from the mole, as seen anywhere from the out- 
side, is a building whose forms are purely and eloquently 
Christian. Unlike the earlier basilicas of Ravenna and Rome, it is 
not satisfied to be all glorious within; it has its external outline, 
the outline of the now triumphant cross, the four arms joining 
to support the cupola as the crown of the whole, as distinctly 
marked as in any minster of Mngland or Normandy. The cupola 
instead of the massive tuwer, the detached campanile, unworthy as 
it is of the building tu which it belongs, tell us that we are not in 
Normandy or in England, but in Italy. Bntanother feature of the 
building tells us that we are in one of those spots of Italy on which 
influences from the other side of the Hadriatic have left a lasting 
impress. The city which had once been the Dorian Ankén, the 
city which was to be the last fortress in ve to be held by the 
troops of a Byzantine Emperor, not unfittingly shows the sign of 
kindred with the East in the form of the chief monument of its 
intermediate days. The Duomo of Ancona follows neither the 
oblong type of the basilicas nor the Latin cross of Visa. ‘The 
church which contains the columns of the temple of the Dorian 
Aphrodité is still so far Greek as to follow in its general plan the 
same Greek cross as St. Mark’s, though without that further accu- 
mulation of many cupolas which makes the ducal church of Venice 
one of the many reminders that in the city of the lagoons we are 
in the Eastern and not in the Western world. 

The city itself stands nobly, climbing the sides of the steep 
hill, of which the Duomo occupies, not indeed the highest, 
but the most striking point, the peninsular projection, the 
very elbow from which the place takes its name. Modern 
fortifications are spread over the heights through a vast range, 
but the precinct, first of the heathen and then of the Christian 
temple, remains free of access as when in ages past the seamen 
far away on the Hadriatic greeted the first glimpse of the house 
of the patron goddess, From the porch of the church the eye 
ranges over the long line of cuast, thickly strewed with towns and 
villages, and sheltered as it were by the mountain wall further in- 
land, the barrier between the comparatively obscure shores of the 
= gulf and the more histuric lands beyond the Apennines. 

e can well understand how attractive this noble bay with its 
sheltering hills must have seemed to colonists of early times ; and 
we can picture to ourselves the struggles, the ups and downs, the 
abiding growth and the momentary checks, which must have been 
gone through by more civilized settlers planting themselves and 
their arts amony the ruder native inhabitants. And from those 
days our thoughts float on to those far later days wheu the con- 
nexion of the Dorian city with the lands beyond the Hadriatic was 

in renewed in so strange a form, when the cities of Ital 
ied themselves alike with the Pontiff of the Old Rome and wit 
the Cesar uf the New, the better to shake off their alleziance to 
the King and Lmperor whom they shared with the lands beyond 
the Alps. Fresh from the painted forms of Justinian and ‘Theodora 
at Ravenna and of the triad of Heraclian Emperors at Classis, we 
feel it less amazing on the same coast to hear how the hosts of 
Manuel Komnénos appeared among the many foes of his Swabian 
rival—how it seemed for a moment possible that the Old Rome and 
her Pontiff should again return to the allegiance of the sovereigns 
from whom they had parted off at the election of the great Charles. 
We think of the great siege at the hands of Archbishop Christian, of 
the long endurance and hard privations so graphically set forth by 
awriter of the next age, and we feel that, after all, the place of 
Ancona in the world’s history is one not to be despised. And we 
may think too huw the Jong connexion of the city with the 
Eastern lands went on in yet another form, how the prosperity 
of Ancona in days nearer cur own was largely due t trade 
with the lands whence her first settlers bad come forth, and to 
the presence of fresh settlers from the same coast who found in 
her a harbvur of refuge from then Tuikish oppressors. 

The church which has — the aucient temple on the 
peninsular height is not wholly unworthy either of the lordly 
position on which it stands, or of the long train of assuciations 
which is called up by the prospect on which it lovks down sv 
proudly. ‘The Greek cross perhaps makes us ask for the four sub- 
ordinate cupolas gathering ruund the great centre, as in the three 
examples which form as it were the family tree of domical 
architecture, St. Sophia, St. Mark and St. Front at Perizueux. 
Our first feeling perhaps is one of puzzledom at the seemingly 
amazing length of the transepts and shortness of the nave. The 
south transept indeed, furnished as both of them are with aisles 
and finished with apses, might for a moment pass for the eastern 
limb. In fact, the western limb is internally the shortest of the 
four. Each consists of three bays, the eastern, northern, and 
southern being originally furnished with an apse. But the eastern 
apse has unluckily given way to a square-ended edition of a 
somewhat later time, which tly mars the general pro- 
portion of the building. It is easy to see that, in more 
than one point, changes have takea place in the details of 
the ornamental pilasters and arcades; but, except the awkward 
addition at the east end, there 1s nothing to interfere with the 
general character vf the building as a pure, but not very nch, 
Specimen of the Italian Romanesque at its best point, when it 

shaken itself quite free from classical trammels and was not 
yet corrupted by hopeless imitations of Northern forms. The chief 
ornamental feature cutside, the only feature where there is any 


t degree of enrichment, is the magnificent western porch, with 
SS mer receding orders and its columns resting in } mes Italian 
fashion on the backs of lions, lions among the most lifelike of their 
kind. We fancy that in some of the orders the beginnings of pointed 
arches may be detected, but they do not thrust themselves into 
such prominence as seriously to interfere with the Romanesque 
purity of the building. The rest of the front is plain; there is no 
trace of the arcades of Pisa and Lucca, and Saint Zeno’s wheel of 
fortune is, both here and in the transept, represented only by a simple 
circle. But when we have once taken in the peculiar arrangements 
of the church, the whole fits in well together, and the octagonal 
cupola on its square base rises well over its four supporting arms, 
far better than it could have done if the nave had attempted any- 
thing of basilican length. Within, an ingenious arrangement of 
pendentives supports it well over the four arches which bear it up, 
though we might have wished that they and the piers on 
which they rest had been made more prominent objects in the 
interior. The urches of the four limbs rest on monolith columns, 
the spoils of the ancient temple, and they are crowned by capitals 
of various forms, classical and quasi-classical, some almost barbaric 
in their foliage, but still all confining themselves to foliage, and 
not seeking for richness in the shape of human or animal forms. 
Those in the south transept are worthy of special study as showing 
some of the curious ways in which the volute and the other 
classical details might be used in the various attempts to avoid 
exposing the delicate work of the capital to the full weight of the 
arch which it had to bear. But the study of the columns and 
capitals in the Duomo of Ancona is a case of the pursuit of 
knowledge under difficulties. Anconitan taste seemingly looks on 
a marble shaft and a Corinthian capital as something which is 
less of a thing of beauty than certain fragments of red rags 
with which the greater part of column and capital are care- 
fully covered. The first impression is that the thing is a trick 
upon travellers, akin to the swindle of covering up pictures in 
order to get a franc by drawing back their curtains. But we sus- 
pect that pilgrims to St. Cyriacus do not come in such throngs 
that a trade of this kind would be likely to be profitable. The 
rags are meant as a permanent ornament; and they are found not 
only in the Duomo, but in a more thoronghgoing shape in the 
lower church of St. Mary, where the columns are so completely 
swathed that their material and the form of their capitals cannot 
be made out at all. In truth this wonderful notion of ornament 
is not peculiar to Ancona; to the shame of the Eternal City, it may 
be seen on certain high days in the patriarchal church of the 
world. And, after all, this display of Anconitan taste is not 
more wonderful than that which condemued the north transept 
and the crypt below it to be mercilessly Jesuited. The crypt 
under the southern transept has escaped; it keeps its natural 
columns, and it is rich in tombs and inscriptions of varivus dates 
and kinds, one of them in the Greek language, recording the burial- 
place of the marytr Dacios. 

The narrow and winding streets of this hill city, many of which 
consist of actual stairs im ble for carriages, present many pic- 
turesque points, with peeps here and there of the hills and of the 
harbour ; but besides the arch and the Duvmo the only building 
worthy of special notice is the church which we have already 
mentioned as having its pillars so utterly shrouded from sight. 
Disfigured without mercy within, hemmed in emong mean build- 
ings without, furnished with an unworthy campanile, it still 
retains its west front of the very richest form of the more bar- 
baric variety of the [talian Romanesque, that which departs most 
widely from classical and approaches most nearly to Northern 
forms. It is covered with arcades, with « magnificent doorway in 
the centre, and almost every arch of the design is living with figures, 
human, animal, and vegetable. The doorway is utterly unlike its 
equally splendid neighbour in the Duomo. It has, in fact, not only a 
Northern, but, one might almost say, an Irish or North Welsh cha- 
racter, in 1ts utter rejection of the culumn in favour of a system of 
members, square and round, continued round both jamb and arch, 
the round members being repeatedly banded in a way which, to the 
few who have made their way to so wild a spot, will at once suggest 
the grand doorway of Strata Florida in Cardiganshire. Having 
thus come down tv the lower town, we flit once more to the mule 
and the arch of Trajan. Tall, narrow, and simple, it stands with a 
dignity worthy of the prince whose name it bears, # contrast alike t., 
the rudeness of some arches of the kiud and to the overdone splen- 
dour of others. Nv greater contrast of proportion can be found than 
between the arch of Augustus at Rimini and the arch of Trajan 
at Ancona. Difference of position may pa account for it. 
One stands by itself as a monument, the other spans a street, and 
is practically a gateway. The arch at Ancona has the great ad- 
vantage of omitting the sham pediment, the worst of all the 
features of the Greek masks with which the Roman architects faced 
their own constructions, The actual beauty of columns goes far 
to excuse them, even when constructively they are meaningless ; 
but the sham pediment is a mere sham, and an ugly sham; it isa 
sign of advance in ‘Trajan’s architect at Ancona to have got rid 
of it. 


STEAM IN THE STREETS. 


tee is nothing more wonderful or amusing in its way than 
the idea which ap to possess various small knots and 
cliques of people that the whole world has been created solely for 


the purpose of providing them with a field for the exercise of their 
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private schemes and ecrotchets. There is an old story of a ship | to show that it may perhaps be rather for the good of the com- 
captain who admitted that land was very useful as something to munity than otherwise. 


anchor at and to get provisions from; and Brindley, the civil | 
engineer, informed a Committee of the House of Commons that | 
the object of rivers was to feed canals. At the present day 
there are many worthy persons who seem to imagine that rivers 
are natural sewers, and that their only purpose in the great scheme 
of Providence is to save manufacturers the trouble end expense 
of consuming or otherwise disposing of their refuse. But the 
most amazing delusion of this kind is that with which the tram- 
way fanatics or speculators have been seized. They have apparently 
satisfied themselves that roads are constructed by the public merely 
in order that they may be handed over to Tramway Companies. The 
broommaker who stole twigs for the purposes of his business was 
puzzled to understand how his rival could afford to undersell him, 
until he heard that the other stole the brooms ready-made. The Rail- 
way Companies have to purchase land, and to construct their own 
lines ; but the Tramway Companies enjoy the advantage of having 
their roads made for them by the public. There can be no doubt that 
tramway cars are very convenient for the people who ride in them, 
and they are supposed to repay the ingenious audacity of their - 
jectors ; but, on the other hand, the public at large is deprived of 
the free use of its own highways. There are several important 
thoroughfares in London in which a succession of tramway cars 
are continually meeting abreast, so that there is barely room for a 
vehicle to pass on either side, even supposing the side to be clear ; 
and as there are frequently carts or carriages waiting by the kerb, it 
follows that the effect of the tramways is practically to block up 
the whole space. In other instances the tramway cars can be 
mea only on one side, and that with difficulty. A District 

uperintendent of Police reports that “ one part of the Clapham 
Road has for nearly two years been in such a state that it has been 
almost impossible to pass with a light carriage from one side of 
the road to the other, the tramway rails standing about an inch 
and a half or two inches above the level of what was once a good 
road.” The roads in Camberwell, Peckham, and Greenwich are 
also, he says, in a very bad state. Of course if everybody rode in 
tramways this might be endured. But then it is, even on the 
most liberal calculation, only a comparatively small fraction of 
the community which patronizes this mode of conveyance. There 
are carriages, carts, omnibuses, and all sorts of vehicles which 
require the use of the roads just as much as the tramway cars, and 
which are put to the greatest inconvenience, annoyance, and 
danger by the practical monopoly of public property which has 
been granted to private speculators. 

All this is bad enough, but it turns out that it is only the thin end 
of the wedge. There are tramways and tramways ; there are horse- 
tramways, and there are steam-tramways; and it is now gravely 
proposed that in London horses shall be replaced by locomotive 
steam-engines. The Daily News, which supports this pretty scheme, 
makes use of an argument which is no doubt regarded as un- 
answerable by the promoters of the project:—“ It is said that the 
cost of working compared with horses is expected to be one-half.” 
Here we have the profits of the Tramway Companies doubled at 
once. Surely this is enough. As the roads have been surrendered | 
to the Tramway Companies, it would be inconsistent to object to | 
their making as much out of them as possible. It is true it might | 
be suggested that the danger of this class of conveyances to the 
pw would be immensely increased if they were to be propelled 

yy steam ; but the promoters of the scheme have no doubt their | 
answer ready—that, if the public is afraid of steam-engines in the 
streets, it has only to keep out of their way. The tramway 
people have perhaps some right to assume that, if the public had a 
notion of retaining any claim to the use of the roads, it 
would never have given them up to the tramways. We are also 
assured by the same journal that “ no annoyance from the engine 
is experienced by passengers.” Thus it appears that the new ar- 
rangement will suit both the people who ride in the tramway cars 
and the people who get an income out of them; and of course 
there are no other people in the world whose interest or conve- 
nience need be thought of fora moment. Nevertheless the writer 
is good enough to try to persuade the public that steam-tramways 


an engine should be shot. 


will not add very much to what it has already to endure. For | 
instance, timid people may be afraid of explosions; but let them 
reflect “ that steam-engines are at work in nearly every street in 
our towns, not only for manufactures and trade purposes, but for 
cooking, and for warming and ventilating houses and halls.” There 
is thus peril on every side already, and a few more boilers ready to 
blow up is not worth speaking about. This is a line of argument 
which the writer might have found it worth while to work 
out a little more fully. Thus he might have said, Nothing 
can be much worse than the horse-tramways from which you 
now suffer in the interest of an impudent speculation; steam- 
tramways will be only one drop more. ey may perhaps 
drive all other traffic more effectually off the roads on which 
they are used ; but it has very nearly come to this already. Steam- 
tramways will ‘amapen be more destructive to the roads, and will 
frighten the horses and make them turn round and bolt the other 
way ; but the roads are so bad already, and driving is so dangerous, 
that it is desirable on public grounds that people who are 
foolish or reckless enough to think of using roads which are 
occupied by the tramways should have ther horses frightened off 
ina irection. The writer in the Daily News comes to the 
conclusion that the “ only ground for fear is that which the engines 
may provoke in horses which they will pass in their routes”; and 
of course a trifle of this kind is hardl 


ly worth mentioning, except | 


We have already had some experience of locomotive steam- 
engines on the public highways. Occasionally in the country a 
solemn procession is met with. Tirst comes a man with a red 
flag, which sends your horse shying into the hedge. When you have 
passed this startling object, you are immediately confronted by a 
monster on large wheels, groaning, spluttering, shrieking, emitting 
volunes of black smoke, and scattering behind it a trail of red-hot 
cinders. After this in all probability you will know nothing more ; 
but, if you are not killed on the spot, some friend may perhaps tell 
you, as you lie in dismal panoply of plaster and splints, which way 
it was that your horse fled, and where you were picked up insensible. 
A Select Committee of the House of Commons took some one- 
sided evidence on this subject last year, and came to the conclu- 
sion that it was the red ilag which frightens horses, and that 
they rather like steam-engines than otherwise. It is of course 
obvious that a horse which is frightened by a flag must be such a 


the perversity of horses who did not like engines, but he supposed 
that “‘some horses are bad the same as some human beings are, 
and there are also fools among horses the same as there are foals 
among human beings.” He urged that all horses which shied at 
Another manuiacturer thought 
it was the fault, not of the horses, but of the drivers, 
but he did not go so far as to propose to have them shot. 
A third took the matter philosophically. ‘“ No doubt,” he 
said, “there may be a certain number of accidents; acci- 
dents will happen from a variety of causes.” If, however, 
by any chance you should get your horse past an apparition of this 
kind, you would be pretty sure to find the road ploughed up in 
front of you. The manufacturers of engines, who were the 
principal witnesses examined, were all convinced that, if engines 
caused accidents, it must be the horses or the drivers who were to 
blame ; and that, if they broke down bridges and cut up roads into 
pits and holes, it was because the public did not make suffi- 
ciently good roads for their purposes. It is therefore suggested 
that an Act should be passed to conmpel the public to recon- 
struct the roads to suit the convenience of traction-engines. 

It might be pleaded that in the country life is so wretchedly dull 
that almost any sort of excitement ought to be welcomed; but we 
have surely enough excitement in town. When anything particu- 
larly absurd and outrageous is proposed to be done nowadays the 
excuse is always that it will educate somebody. Give ignorant 
labourers votes, we are told, and they will at once become states- 
men and political economists. Give women votes, and they will 
immediately beat men in every branch of reasoning and science. 
In the same way, it is suggested that if you only allow 
horses to be run down often enough by sieam-engines, it 
will expand their minds, and enabie them to enter more 
fully into the spirit of the age. It is proposed that the 
terror of the country roads shoul be let loose upon the crowded 
thoroughfares of London. Already we have tramways, butcher- 
boys, railway carmen (as if their masters did not do enough in killing 
off people on their own lines), and Thuggish cabbies ; and amongst 
them they get through a very fair amount of slaughter in a year. 
And now to these varied and active agencies of destruction are to 
be added steam-tramways. It requires very little consideration to 
see how admirably adapted London, with its narrow streets, over- 
flowing traffic, and incessant movement to and fro, is for an 
experiment of thiskind. The writer to whom we have already re- 
ferred feels confident that steam-engines will soon supersede horse- 
power on all our tramways ; but another less enthusiastic journalist 
suggests that “the defect about this steam-car appears to be the 
difficulty of stopping it within given distances—in iact, to have its 
movements under control.” Aiter all, however, this is only a 
detail, affecting nothing more than the safety of the public; the 
great thing is that it will enable the Tramway Companies, who at 
present, although they get the roads for nothing, have to pay 
for their horses, to reduce their working expenses by one-halt 
And what is mere safety of life and limb to this ? 


WASHED-OUT HEROISM. 


T is perhaps our fault that we do not see that the Early Heroes 
of Temperance, who are canonized in a little volume that has 
just reached us, were particularly heroic. We would, if we 
could, “do justice to the courage” which led one of these heroes 
forty-seven years ago to utter his mind freely on the subject of 
intemperance, only we cannot discover anything particularly 
courageous in his conduct. We are under the impression that 
England and the United States have been free countries for much 
more than forty-seven years, and that throughout this century it 
has been distressingly difficult for enthusiasts on either side of the 
Atlantic to accomplish anything that can reasonably be called mar- 
tyrdom. Dr. Lynan Beecher composed and published six sermons 
on intemperance, and “ we remember reading them when a boy.” 
If there can be any heroism in connexion with sermons, it might 
be expected that the hearer, and not the preacher, would exhibit it, 
The author may have shown boldness of imagery in these discourses ; 
but that is a very safe kind of heroism, Mr. Dunlop, a Scotchman, 
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shows better claim to the title of hero; for, after visiting France, 
he had the boldness to confess that his own was not the most moral 
country in the world. To him is ascribed the merit of proposing 
an association and pledge in Scotland. He brought forward this 
proposal at a meeting of twenty influential gentlemen, who did not 
seem to see much in it until one of the party, ‘ prompted un- 
questionably by the Great Mover of all, rose, and with considerable 
emotion stated that the painful subject of imtemperance had 
oceupied his mind for several years, and that the hopeless 
consideration of the mournful case had not untrequently kept 
him from sleep during the night.” Here, at any rate, was 
something like a hero, and his resolution awakened others 
who spoke strongly in favour of something being done. Ministers 
at first looked coldly on Mr. Dunlop, but all this is changed now, 
as appears by the recent example of “ the President of the 
Wesleyan Conference, himself an abstainer, when he alluded in 
dignified yet reproving terms to ministers who fancied they could not 

reach two sermons on a Sunday without resorting to stimulants.” 

e fear there are a good many ministers who entertain this fancy. 
One of Mr. Dunlop’s converts had at any rate the heroism to confess 
that he was not a hero. He became an “ unpledged abstainer,” and 
he says that he continued thus for about three months amid sneers 
and ridicule. He then dined out, and after dinner a tumbler was 
placed before each gentleman of the party that he might make 
toddy for himself anda lady. He begged to be excused, but his host 
told him that he could not refuse to make toddy for ayoung lady; and 
as he was youngand the lady was agreeable, his host was right. 
“You will not greatly marvel that I made it and shared it with 
my lady friend.” But he then and there resolved to become “a 
pledged abstainer.” We obtain from this story a clear conception 
of the value of a pledge. The lady by whose side this young and 
unpledged abstainer was seated does not seem to have been of the 
sort for whom “ Drink to me only with thine eyes ” was written. 
She was prepared to take her honest share of toddy, and would 
have been surprised if her companion had declared his intention to 
be content with kisses. But it seems that the existence of this 
pledge would remove temptation and silence importunity. Our own 
experience of society has perhaps been gained in circles ill adapted 
for the development of heroism. We are insensible of any 
difficulty in abstinence, pledged or unpledged, and we are 
tempted to beg these heroes to abstain, and make no fuss 
about it. The heroism of Mr. Dunlop was, however, combined 
with common sense. He said in 1862 that a Maine Law, in all its 
wholesome vigour, laid on Great Britain at that moment, would 
have to be repealed ina few months. He said further that he 
who demands a Maine Law demands what would virtually force 
the community to give up drinking intoxicating liquor altogether. 
He adds that a state of national adaptation, which he implies has 
not yet been attained, is clearly a pre-requisite for any etiective 

rohibitory law. All this is rational, although not particularly 

eroic. He desired “ fundamental operations,” instead of super- 
ficial agitation and petitions to an unpledged Legislature ; but 
he had at the same time the shrewdness to perceive that a detinite 
object like the Maine Law would be far more attractive to earnest- 
minded men than “measures favourable to general temperance.” 
We admire the sagacity of Mr. Dunlop, but we rather demur to 
the twice-repeated character given of him by his biographer. The 
statement that he was “a Christian patriot and philanthropist” 
sounds like a declaration of opinion that there may be patriots 
and philanthropists who are not Christians. 

The next on the listisa real hero,and no mistake. Professor Edgar, 
an Irishman, “inaugurated his splendid temperance career by opening 
his parlour-window and pouring out into the court before hie house 
the remaining part of a gallon of old malt whisky, purchased 
some time before for family consumption.” One of the early diffi- 
culties of the movement seems to have been that those who 
abjured wine and spirits did not know what to take in place of 
them, A young man who, if not a hero, was a genius, “ with his 
eyes sparkling with hilarity and glee,” proposed that the Com- 
mittee should havea tea-meeting. The President is thought to have 
shown boldness in taking up this idea, which was successful. The 
first of innumerable tea-meetings was held on a cold and stormy 
evening in December 1829, and “it passed off very favourably.” 
“From this idea,” says the author, “a vast amount of pure and 
innocent enjoyment has resulted,” and yet those who proposed it 
seem to have been uneasy at the ridicule of their friends, who 
called the entertainment a “ tea-fuddle.” A ticket for the 
first tea-meeting ever held in Scotland is said to be in ex- 
istence, and it ought certainly to find a place in the South 
Kensington Museum, although we should judge from a fac- 
simile which is given of it that as a work of art it is not 
remarkable. We come now to England, where the temperance cause 
has been much indebted to the “venerated ” William Morgan, and 
the “intelligent and generous-hearted ” Thomas Beaumont, “ both 
of whom,” says the writer, “I doubt not are now in Heaven.” It 
occurs to us that the author can have no special ground for the 
contidence which he here assumes, and probably he means no more 
than to assert that patriots and philanthropists who are also 
Christians do go to imi. Without questioning this assertion, 
we may remark that they get there on easy terms. Indeed the 
heroes of this book seem, according to the author of it, to have 
made a tolerably good thing out of both this world and the next. 
William Collins, also “now in Heaven,” inflicted on himself a kind 
of martyrdom by thumping the desk in preaching, until his hand be- 
came sore, and he was obliged to have a pillow placed to receive the 
thumping. Mr, Livesey narrated to the author the incident which 


led to his becoming an abstainer. He called at the house of a 
Seotch friend in Preston, where he lived, and the friend, according 
to custom, brought the whisky bottle on the table, and invited Mr, 
Livesey to take a glass, which he did, filled up with water. He 
took only a single glass, yet he felt much the worse for it, and in 
the evening was very unwell. “ As the father of a family, and as 
one connected with several useful movements, and having a strong 
feeling on the then prevailing intemperance amongst all classes, he 
considered that he should be doing best to abstain altogether, and 
next morning he made a vow to that efiect, which he has solemnly 
and religiously kept to the present day.” 

It seems wonderful that these petty personal details should be 
preserved for forty years and published. But doubtless the author 
thinks that a special Providence caused Mr. Livesey to be “ very 
unwell,” in order that his powerful aid might be secured to the 
cause of abstinence. That cause has owed much to fluent speech, 
and something very important—namely, the name “ teetotaler ”—-to 
stammering. Mr. Livesey came to London, and he and a friend 
engaged a room for lecturing. Then they went into the streets 
and rang a bell, and invited people to their meeting. They had not 
gone far when a policeman tapped one of them on the shoulder, 
and stated that if they did not stop that he should be obliged ta 
take them into eustody. Mr. Livesey was once very ill, and a 
doctor urged him to take some alchoholic stimulant; but, as he 
said afterwards, “‘ he was prepared to die, but he was not prepared to 
dishonour the glorious cause” of teetotalism. Mr. Mason, who had 
been trained for a prize-fighter, was employed to keep the door at an 
hotel where a ball was given. But ere this, says he, he had heard 
the sound of the Gospel trumpet, and had experienced in truth the 
Spirit’s enlightening influence. ‘And the more I gazed on that 
frightful picture before me at that ball, I felt it to be a sort of hell 
upon earth.” So deep was the lesson on his mind, and the impression 
on his heart, that he was afraid that in righteous vengeance the 
wicked multitude would be swallowed up by an earthquake. 
Under this alarming conviction he ran away “as fast as if the 
devil was intent to stop me.” Indeed, hearing “a trampling 
uproar” behind him he gave a kick at “the enemy of souls,” like 
one horse kicking at another, and away he ran, and he trusts that 
the bond was broken for ever. In early days in Scotland and 
Treland abstinence from spirits alone was inculeated by these 
missionaries, but as beer was almost unknown as an article of 
consumption, the practical result was that of total abstinence. 
It appears, however, that Mr. Mason allowed himself to take beer 
for some years after he had become a lecturer on temperauce. 
He adopted the stricter pledge under the influence of the zeal of 
other missionaries of the same cause. The biographer says with 
much simplicity that he received “an English education,” but he 
learned nothing of Greek or Latin, and “ for the accuracy which 
he afterwards acquired as an English speaker he was chietly 
indebted to the circumstance of having mingled a good desl in 
respectable society where the language was correctly spoken.” ‘lis 
statement is in several respects remarkable. Mason was by trace 
a carpenter and builder, and the “English education ” which je 
received was, we presume, such as was deemed suitable to his cail- 
ing. The biographer assumes that it did not suffice to enable him 
to speak English accurately, but he thinks that, with the hel) i 
instruction in Greek or Latin, it would have sufficed. This is our 
own opinion as to the value of classical teaching, but we did svt 
expect to find confirmation of it in the life of a teetotal lectuicy. 
On such authority, however, we feel justified in assuming tL.i 
Greek and Latin are equivalent to respectability, 


DRAMATISTS AND CRITICS. 


| will agree that a very reasonable verdict 
been returned by the jury in the action for libel which ws 
brought by Mr. W.5. Gilbert, the dramatic writer, against ‘le 
Pall Mall Gazette. Myr. Gilbert complained of a letter which had 
appeared in that journal, in which “ much coarseness, boil uf 
general idea and of detail,” was imputed to his fairy comedy, «ie 
Wicked World. The writer remarked that “the whole scene 
between the rowdies Ethais and Phyllon and the ladies, where 
Ethais tells Selene that on earth it is a mark of the greaiei 
respect towards any one to place the arm round his or her w:/ 

and imprint a tender kiss on his or her lips, and where the tive 
indulgence of such marks of respect calls from the ladies the 
exclamation that they are very pleasant, seems to me in 1's 
general suggestion both vulgar and coarse—vulgar, through 1) 
air of idish sentiment running through it, and coarse tv 
the exhibition of endearments lavished on creatures in whw. 
manner and bearing are doubtfully attractive.” He also said (hii 
‘“ the scene where the sisters taunt Selene for her vigil seems i. 
me simply indecent.” It should be observed that the Pali WM. 
Gazette had previously, in its own person, spoken not unfayoura!) 
of this play, and had apparently not discovered any impropriety |: 
it. The letter which was alleged to be libellous was intended |), 
the writer as a protest against the exaggerated praise which, in |. 

opinion, had been bestowed by the critics generally, including, w: 
may suppose, the critic of the Padi Mali, on what he regarded us . 
coarse and rather indelicate piece. In publishing the letter the 
editor of the Pall Mail may reasonably have imagined that he wa- 
only giving fair play to different opinions. He had given his ow:. 
estimate of the piece, or at least the estimate of his dramatic critic. 
but he was quite willing that ower people who took a ditleren: 
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view of the matter should be allowed to express their opinion too. 
It constantly happens that newspapers insert letters from corre- 
spondents in which statements are made which are not only not in 
accordance with, but in direct opposition to, their own opinions; and 
this will be acknowledged to be a very wholesome feature of English 
journalism. It promotes free discussion, and gives every side a 
Sates At the same time it is of course indispensable that the 
proprietor of a —— should be held responsible for everything 
that appears in it, whether in an article or in a letter; for if it were 
not so, he would be enabled to publish libels with impunity under 
the cover of anonymous correspondence. If the jury come to 
the conclusion that the letter about Mr. Gilbert's play contained a 
malicious slander, it would have been very proper that the Pail 
Mali should suffer for it; but in determining this question it was 
also necessary to remember that the Pall Mall was discharging an 
important function of journalism—that of giving expression, not 
only to its own opinions but to the opinions of the public. The case 
for the plaintiff was, that the imputations of the writer of the 
letter on the Wicked World were unfair in themselves, and that 
the Pall Mali generally, in noticing his other pieces, had not done 
justice to their merits. The Judge ruled that the Court could not 
ge into the question of the fairness of the criticisms on Mr. 

ilbert’s other plays, but that they might be referred to as 
evidence of malice. 

It is unnecessary for us to discuss the question of the morality 
of Mr. Gilbert’s play. It did not occur to us that there was 
anything indecent in it when it was produced, and the — 
expressed an opinion that it is of an innocent character. is is 

robably the conclusion to which most people would come who 
any acquaintance with dramatic literature, and were not too 
eager to look below the surface and to discover double meanings. 
But it does not follow that egg is to be compelled, 
under penalties, to concur in this view. This is supposed to be a 
free country, but it would be a very odd sort of aie if, because 
certain newspaper critics had not detected any impropriety in a 
y, nobody else were allowed to express a different opinion. 
uestions of decency are often, to a certain extent, questions of 
taste; and about — of taste there is proverbially no end 
to controversy. e Wicked World is a picture of the disturbing 
influence of mortal love in a fairyland where it had previously 
never been known; and it musi be admitted that this takes us 
upon rather delicate ground. To some it may seem to be the most 
ure and innocent story in the world; to others it may appear to 
be full of prurient suggestion. The author's counsel stated 
that the moral of the piece was that those who are not 
subject to temptation should not be too severe on those 
who are. This is an excellent moral, but a good moral does 
not necessarily make a moral play. If the temptation were very 
vividly depicted, it might help to enforce the moral, and yet give 
offence to a delicate mind. ere is @ 


slightly modified form, iy | be witnessed almost any night in most 
of the London theatres; but its indecency is probably not dis- 
covered by a large part of the audience. It does not seem to us 
desirable to cultivate a very keen and active scent for 
improprieties of allusion or suggestion; but it would be 
monstrous that persons who were offended by a perform- 
ance of this kind should not be permitted to say so. In the 
present instance a number of actors and dramatic critics were 
called as experts to say that they saw nothing wrong in the 
Wicked World. Mr. Buckstone was asked to give the Court an idea 
of how he looked at a particular part of the play, but his bashful- 
ness overcame him. The jury were provided with copies of the 
book of the play, but it is a question whether they ought not to 
have attended an actual performance of it. It is obvious that a 
peculiar meaning may be given to a phrase by the gesture which 
accompanies it. This indeed was one of the points raised in a 
recent case in which a well-known dramatic author claimed damages 
for a charge of having produced an indecent work on the stage. A 
passage was cited which appeared innocent in itself, but it was 
alleged that the way in which the actor spoke the words, 
and the action he used, invested the passage with a 
meaning. This is one of the difficulties with which the 
dramatic censorship has to contend. The censor may be 
satisfied with the dialogue of a piece, but on the stage the 
dialogue may acquire a meaning which he never dreamt of. Not 
long ago a French comedy was licensed and performed in London, 
but the licence was withdrawn on account of a scene in which a 
married lady is chased by a lover round the room. A compromise 
was arrived at by which the chase was to be only twice round 
the table, and a visitor was to interrupt the interview at a 
somewhat earlier moment, and the licence was then renewed. On 
the whole, a healthy sentiment will not be too prone to detect in- 
delicate insinuations ; but there can be no better guarantee of the 
decency of the stage than perfect freedom of criticism. 

This case is important not so much in itself, as in its general 
bearing on the privileges and responsibilities of criticism. Mr. 
Justice Brett laid down the law on this point very clearly and 
coneisely. He told the jury that the question they had to decide 
was, not whether the strictures in the letter were just, but whether 
it was written with a malicious intention. No matter how hostile 
or wrong the criticism might be, if it were confined to the work 
under consideration and to the mode of its execution, and did not 
travel out of the work for the of slander, it was privileged. 
But, if words were used which were defamatory of the author per- 
sonally, this would be evidence from which they might draw a con- 


naughty dance, which in | 
France is not allowed to be performed publicly, but which, in a 


clusion as to whether the criticism was fair. It was clear, he 
said, that the mere fact that a man had written a play or 
published a book would not justify imputations on his life and 
character; nor, on the other hand, could critics be strictly 
limited to mathematically accurate reviews. It seems to us that 
this is not only sound law, but plain common sense. If, in this 
case, the inference had been drawn from passages in the Wicked 
World that Mr. Gilbert was a person of immoral character, he 
would very properly have been entitled to a verdict and heavy 
damages; but, in regard to the character of the wy itself, 
there ought to be a large—we do not say unlimited—freedom 
of opinion. The most atrociously indecent publication known 
in the present day was issued under the auspices of a very 
pious olen and a number of clergymen. These gentlemen 
would certainly be entitled to protection against any attack on 
their private characters on account of this work, but it would be 
intolerable that the work itself should not be permitted to be 
denounced in the strongest language. In considering the extent 
to which freedom of criticism may be allowed, it is reasonable to 
observe the side to which criticism usually leans. Do people 
when they go to the theatre usually find that the pieces have been 
underrated or overpraised by the critics? Anybody who has read 
the conventional “Opinions of the Press” in a playbill can have no 
difficulty in answering this question. The truth is that great injustice 
is often done to mediocre actors and commonplace dramatists by the 
ridiculous and fulsome eulogy which is bestowed on their efforts 
by too kindly critics. It would give a zest to a dramatic perform- 
ance if it were found to be, after all, better than the audience had 
been led to expect; but the tendency of criticism is usually the 
other way. It has been justly observed that a more robust style 
of criticism, if occasionally less agreeable to authors, would 
be more invigorating, and would be for the benefit of the 
public. However that may be, there should be no assumption 
of infallibility of 5 age in matters of taste. The author 
and his friends may right in thinking that his work is a 
triumph of pure literary art and lofty moral purpose; but other 
people have also a right to hold a different opinion. The jury, 
we the question in this case as Mr. Justice Brett advised 
them to do, not with feelings of sickly sentimentality, but as men 
of the world, returned the very sensible verdict that Mr. Gilbert’s 
comedy and the Pall Mall's letter were both innocent. The 
dramatic author has thus vindicated the purity of his work, while 
the freedom of honest criticism has been filly sustained. 


REVIEWS. 


THE MEDLEVAL TALE OF TROY.* 


4 bye the heroes connected with the siege of Troy were not only 

familiar to scholars of the middle ages through the medium of 
Virgil, but that they and their adventures were subjected to strange 
modifications when they were transplanted to Western Europe and 
afforded subjects to romantic poets, isa fact generally known. But 
we doubt whether the fortunes they underwent from the eleventh 
till the end of the thirteenth century were ever more accurately 
traced or more succinctly described than by Dr. Dunger of Dresden. 
So completely is his book in the nature of a pedigree that he is 
able to supplement it with a pedigree drawn up in due form, by 
which the degrees of relationship between the several poems under 
consideration may be perceived at a glance. 

Homer, as represented by “ Pindarus Thebanus,” of whom 
more presently, holds a place in this pedigree, but it would almost 
be complete without him. The intellectual ancestors of the 
medieval poets who sing of Troy are Dares and Dictys Cretensis, 
both of whom were supposed in good old times to be writers of 
remote antiquity. Dares, whoever he was, meant himself to be 
the Dares mentioned by Homer (II. v. 9). 

"Hy reg Tpwieoor Adpne, agvede, dpipwr. 

The book of the so-called Dares which has come down to us is 
in Latin, and bears the title Zistorta de excidio Troje.  Pre- 
fixed to it is a letter to the historian Sallust from Cornelius 
Nepos, stating that he found the original MS. in Athens, and has 
translated it into Latin in order that people may be more correctly 
informed about the siege of Troy than they have been hitherto. 
Dares, who actually witnessed the war, must needs be a much better 
authority than Homer, who did not live till many years afterwards. 
That Dares was really the Dares he pretended to be is, of course, not 
believed by any modern scholar ; but a question has arisen whether 
his book ever existed in Greek at all. Dr. Dunger, after a careful 
examination of authorities, arrives at the conclusion that the osten- 
sible translation which has come down to us is the original work, 
of which, we need not say, Cornelius Nepos is entirely innocent, 
and that this was written at a comparatively late period, but not 
later than the sixth century. The Argonaute to which pseudo- 
Dares refers, he considers, after the comparison of the two works, 
to be the still extant, though rarely read, poem of Valerius Flaccus, 
who lived in the reign of Vespasian. 

The work ascribed to Dictys Cretensis, which is in six books 
and bears the title Ephemeris Belli Trojant, likewise lays claim to 
great antiquity, its ostensible author being the Cretan Dictys, 

* Die Sage vom trojanischen Kriege in den Bearbeitungen des Mittelalters 


Sop. ihren antiken Quellen. Von Dr. Hermann Dunger. Leipzig: Vogel. 
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a comrade of Idomeneus and Meriones, who, after his return home, 
wrote it in the Pheenician tongue, and ordered it to be buried with 
him after his death. According to the prologue, it was discovered, 
after the tomb had been destroyed by an earthquake, by some 
shepherds, who sent it to Nero. The Emperor caused it to be 
translated into Greek. Of the Greek version not a trace is to be 
found, and all that is left us is a Latin translation by one L. 
Septimius. Dr. Dunger doubts the existence of the Greek trans- 
lation altogether, and considers pseudo-Dictys just as much and 
just as little an authority as pseudo-Dares. 

Dares in the middle ages was used much more largely than 
Dictys; but before we come to a more minute inspection of him 
and his intellectual progeny, we must give a passing notice of two 
early writers to whom he was unknown. One of them was Bern- 

us Floriacensis, who lived in the eleventh century, and wrote 
in Leonine verse a poem “De Excidio Trojx,” of which the fol- 
lowing odd lines, showing how much labour was expended to pro- 
duce a hideous symmetry, are a specimen :— 
Pergama flere vo- } lo fato Danais data so- 
Solo rapta do- capta reducta so- 
Et metra me do- } = 


Exitiale so- que prima tenes Helico- ) 
promere posse bo- 5 = 

The other writer was Simon Capra Aurea (Chévre d'or), who wrote 

in elegiacs an Iliad in two books. 

We now come to Daresand his descendants. It cannot pre- 
cisely be said of the patriarch, “ gemino bellum Trojanum orditur 
ab ovo,” but his principle is the same as that of the poets of 
whom Horace —— that is to say, determined to record 
the two sieges of Troy, he begins with the expedition of the 
Argonauts. Jason, at the instigation of his uncle Pelias, Ki 
in the Peloponnesus, undertakes to proceed to Colchis, accompanie 
by his friends, whom Dares does not think it worth while to 
enumerate. “ Qui vult eos cognoscere,” he says, “ Argonautas legat.” 
On their way they stop at the mouth of the Simois, but are no 
sooner landed than they are ordered by Laomedon, King of Troy, 
to quit the spot. They apes go their way, and the rest of 
the expedition is described with a brevity truly marvellous :— 
“ Colchis profecti sunt, pellem abstulerunt, domum reversi sunt.” 
Hercules, however, has not forgotten the affront at Troy, whither 
he betakes himself, ne by a band of heroes. e city is 
destroyed, Laomedon is killed, and his daughter Hesione falls to 
the lot of Telamon. Priam, the King’s son, happened at the time 
to be absent on a warlike expedition ; but he no sooner hears of 
the disaster at home than he returns with all his family, rebuilds 
the city in splendid style, and, after he has made himself sufficiently 
strong, despatches Antenor to Greece to demand the restoration 
of his sister. This being refused, Priam calls a meeting of his 
children and friends, and urges them to avenge the insult. His 
son Alexander to be sent to Greece, Venus having, as a 
reward for his judgment in her favour, promised him the most 
beautiful woman in that country; and, in spite of the warnings of 
Helenus, Panthus, and Cassandra, Priam’s warlike scheme is ap- 
proved by the oe Alexander sets sail for Greece and lands at 
the island Cytherea, whither also Helen repairs, allured by the 
report of his beauty. The enamoured Trojan carries her off at 
night and returns with her to Troy. General indignation is excited 
through Greece; a meeting of kings is held in Sparta; war is 
declared — Troy, and Agamemnon is elected chief of the ex- 

ition. Here comes a catalogue of ships, similar to that of Homer. 

e Greek forces assemble at Athens (not Aulis), and before 
their departure Achilles is sent to Delphi to consult the Oracle as 
to the issue of the war. He returns with the answer that the city 
will be taken in ten years, and is accompanied by the 7rojan priest 
Calchas, who has been sent to the Oracle by the opposite party, 
but has been warned by the God to join the Greeks. He is well 
received, and the fleet setssail; but the wind is unfavourable, and 
by the priests’ advice it is moored at Aulis, where, by some process 
not explained, emnon averts the wrath of Diana. Having left 
Aulis, the Greeks land safely at Tenedos, and while they are there an 
abortive negotiation for ae takes place. In the fight that im- 
mediately ensues Protesilaus is killed, and on the following day in 
a terrific battle Patroclus is killed by Hector, who is on the point 
of burning the ships, but, recogniziag Ajax, the son of Telamon 
and Hesione, as his cousin, foregoes his purpose. After a two 

ears’ truce, solicited by the Greeks, the duel betwen Alexander and 
enelaus takes place, which is interrupted by nightfall, and now 
there is a truce of three years, followed by a series of battles, until 
at last Hector is slain by Achilles. Shortly afterwards the crafty 
Greek Palamedes succeeds in deposing Agamemnon from his lofty 
state, and becomes chief in his mons f Battles and truces now 
alternate with each other, till, on one occasion, when the anniver- 
of Hector’s death is solemnized before the gates of Troy, 

A Priam’s daughter Polyxena, and, 
enamo’ of her, privately sends a Phrygian slave to demand her 
hand. Priam will not consent to the union on any other terms 
than the de: of all the Greeks, and Achilles, not being able 
to prevail on them to make the desired retreat, retires sulkily from 
the contest. Palamedes is killed by Alexander, the ships are then 
‘set on fire, and are only saved by the valour of Ajax Telamon; 
‘but Achilles remains unmoved. nine fierce battles the Greeks 


lo 


are hardly pressed, especially by Priam’s youngest son Troilus; 
and A mnon, who has been restored to his pristine authori ’ 


prevails on Achilles to send his Myrmidons to the rescue. These 
are no match for the valiant young Trojan, and at last Achilles 
returns to the field and kills ilus and Memnon of Ethiopia, 
Hecuba, burning to revenge the death of her best son, invites 


Achilles to the temple of the Thymbran — on the pretext of 
discussing the proposed marriage with Polyxena. Achilles, sus- 
pecting no ill, proceeds with his friend Antilochus to the 
temple, where he is murdered by Alexander. The Greeks 
are so distracted by the loss of their best warrior that they 
are on the point of returning home, but are warned by the 
Gods to persevere, assisted by his son. During the absence of 
Menelaus, who has gone to Scyros to fetch Neoptolemus, the 
Trojans find a new ally in Penthesilea, Queen of the Amazons. 
Fortune seems to be once more on their side, but Neoptolemus 
makes his appearance in the Greek camp, and Penthesilea is killed. 
As, in spite of this reverse, Priam determines to continue the war, 
several Sesion of distinction, Antenor and Aineas at their head, 
resolve to surrender Troy to the Greeks, with whom they com- 
municate through the medium of Polydamas; and it is not long 
before the Greeks enter the defenceless city by the Scan Gate, 
on the outside of which the head of a horse is painted. Most of 
the inhabitants, with the exception of the conspirators, are put to. 
death, the city is destroyed, and the Greeks are about to return 
home, when they are detained by adverse winds, against which, 
according to Calchas, there is no remedy but the sacrifice of 
Polyxena on the tomb of Achilles. After a long search Polyxena 
is found in the house of A®neas, who has concealed her with a view 
to her safety. Asa punishment Atneas is compelled to leave his 
country, and the daughter of Priam is sacrificed according to 
prescription. 

What could not be found in Dares was for the most part 
supplied by Dictys Cretensis, the six books of whose Ephemeris 
Belli Trojani contain the history of the war from the rape of 
Helen to the return of the Greeks. He was, however, less in 
repute than Dares; for —_ his work is more agreeable reading, 
it had this disadvantage in the eyes of medizeval poets—that it was 
written with Greek proclivities, whereas Dares is staunch on the 
side of Troy. The whole age was under the influence of Virgil, 
and, as a matter of course, when the tale of Troy was told, the 
sympathies were always with the vanquished. 

Other ancient works from which the medizval writers derived 
their knowledge of the Trojan War were the Metamorphoses 
and Heroides of Ovid, and the Achillets of Statius. The 
very slight mention that is made of Homer is not to be 
accounted for on the hypothesis that his works were inacces- 
sible, since a Latin hexameter poem written ty some unknown 
person ambitiously styling himself “‘ Pindarus Thebanus,” and en- 
titled “ Epitome Iliados Homerice,” and embodying the substance 
of the Homeric story, was long current among medieval scholars. 
Homer was comparatively slighted because he was thought an un- 
trustworthy authority who had grossly erted the truth, plainly 
stated by his conscientious predecessor , who never ou 
common sense by introducing gods and goddesses into the midst of 
human battles. There is no doubt that the so-called Dares takes 
what may be called a truly “ rationalistic ” view of the tale of Troy. 
As we have seen, he makes very moderate use of supernatural agency, 
and even reduces the wooden horse to a painting on a gate. 
That the admired Dares had nothing to do with the priest men- 
tioned by Homer, but was a prosaic narrator of a comparatively 
recent date, of course never entered the heads of the admirers. 
Josephus Iscanus, an English monk who about the end of the 
twelfth century wrote a poem “ De Bello Trojano,” thus gravely 
rests the value of the “ Vates Phrygius,” as he calls him, on the 
unquestionable fact that he was an eyewitness of the battles he 
described :— 

Mira quidem dictu, sed vera, advertite, pandam 3 
Nam vati Phrygio Martem certissimus index 
Explicuit presens oculus, quem fabula nescit. 
So says Iscanus, one of the most important of the mediseval poets 
who treated the subject in Latin. ‘equally important is Albertus 
Stadensis, a German abbot, who lived through the greater part of 
the thirteenth century, and wrotea“ Troilus” which, according to Dr. 
Tr, was never printed, and a MS. of which is only to be found 
in the Wolffenbiittel Library. Albertus seems to have been rather 
a facetious person, somewhat given to punning. Thus, he says:— 
neus £neas, cujus caput enea cassis 
Protegit— 


with other pleasantries of a like kind. Like Iscanus, he used 
Dares as his principal source, and, speaking of himself, thus bears 
testimony to the value of his authority :— 
Nulla poetarum it Daretis 
Et Phrygius fuit iste Dares et tempore belli 
Ipse quidem miles preelia rite refert. 
No Homeric nonsense or anything of that kind! Stick to your 
Dares, who only wrote about what he saw. Albertus, however, 
aspires to a license similar to that claimed by Thukidides :— 
Hunc (Daretem) sequor adjiciens interdum verba virorum 
Quasi loquebantur vel potuere loqui. 
However, with all his professed rigour, Albertus has allowed him- 
self to make use of Dictys, Ovid, Virgil, the Christian Paulus 
Orosius, and even Pindarus Thebanus. like manner Iscanus 
has used Dictys, Ovid, and Statius. The work of Albertus was not 
altogether a labour of love, and he felt so sadly bored at following 
ae op h descriptions of battles that he sought solace in 
ing at hi _— 


Ridetur chorda qui semper eadem 


oberrat 
Quamvis sit doctus et citharista bonus. 
Vocibus instare nos semper oportet eisdem 
Sternuntur, sternunt, milia multa cadent. 
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There is a humour in the above which tempts one to overlook 
false quantities. 

These Latin tellers of the tale, students of the cloister, intended to 
be classical in their style, and to follow as best they might in 
the steps of the antique. But with the courtly lay poets of Irance 
and Germany who wrote in their respective vernaculars it was other- 
wise. To their eyes the whole story became an affair of chivalry, 
like the Cycles of Arthur or Charlemagne. The hero becomes a 
knight who fights in honour of his lady-love, the Gods dwindle 
down into magicians. When Herbert of Fritslir sings of Hercules, 
he gives him the old Hesse-Thuringian coat of arms. Konrad 
of Wiirzburg introduces among the chiefs of ships Cursalion of 
Hungary, Levant of Scotland, Anachél of England, and other 
imaginary heroes, who are more remote from myths than myth is 
from history. As a theatrical manager would say, the whole thing 
comes out with “new scenery, dresses, and decorations.” 

The oldest of what we may call the romantic poets who have 
treated the subject, older indeed than Iscanus and Albertus, was 
Benoit de Saint-More, a French trowvére, probably of Touraine, 
who flourished about the middle of the twelfth century ; and who, 
besides a version of the AZneid and 2 history in rhyme of the 
Duke of Normandy, wrote a long “roman de Troyes” in 30,000 
lines of this kind:— 

Ceste estoire nest pas usee, 

Nen gaires leus non est trouvee, 

Ja retraite non fust ancore 

Mes Benoiz de Sainte More 

La retreite faite edite, &c. 
The poet, who writes in the third person, boasts, as will be seen, 
that he has rescued the story from oblivion; but there is no doubt 
that his chief authority is Dares, whom he indeed mentions as 
“ Daires,” and that he uses Dictys, Virgil, and Ovid. It seems 
that he also avails himself of a new source of information—the 
“Cosmography” of Julius Honorius Orator, once ascribed to 

ulius Cesar. Nor does he seruple to enliven his narrative 

with episodes of his own invention, and to him we are ap- 
parently indebted for the first mention of the loves of Troilus 
and Briseida—a lady who is not to be confounded with 
the Briseis of Homer. Passing through the hands of Boc- 
eaccio and Chaucer, she ultimately became the Cressida of 
Shaks , who, like Benoit, makes her the daughter of Calchas, 
a Trojan prince, as he is described by Dares. The “Liet von 
Troye,” a German poem by Herbert von Fritslir, who at the com- 
mand of Landgrave Hermann of Thiiringen wrote it towards the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, is little more than a transla- 
tion of Benoit’s “ roman.” 

Of great literary importance is the m which its author, 
Konrad of Wiirzburg, left unfinished at his death in 1287. To 
him as to Herbert the poem of Benoit served as a basis, and, though 
he refers to Dares, he seems only to know him at second-hand. 
He is, however, no slavish follower of the Frenchman, and makes 
an independent use of his Ovid and his Statius. What is very 
singular, he tells a pretty story of the infancy of Paris, which, it 
seems, is not to be found anywhere but in the Iliad of Simon Capra 
Aurea. By the command of Priam the shepherds are about to kill 
the dangerous child with a sword, but Paris, seeing his own face 
reflected in the blade, smiles at it so sweetly that they desist from 
their purpose. The words of Simon are these :— 

Sed puer aspiciens ensem radiare coruscum 

Arridet gladio neseius ense necis. 
Konrad’s unfinished poem was completed by an anonymous 
successor who was content to use Dares and Dictys. 

The knowledge of the tale was widely diffused by Guido de Colonna, 
a learned judge in Messana, who, in spite of many interruptions, 
completed in 1237 an “ Historia destructionis Troje,” which, 
written in barbarous Latin, was translated into the e of 
every European nation that took an interest in literature, and had 
several successors. Otherwise the work is not very important. 
His chief source is Benoit, whom he does not name, and he uses 
other authors. 

We could, if it were worth while, give a tolerably full descrip- 
tion of another German poem, wrongly attributed to the celebrated 
Wolfram of Eschenbach. But in this the author shows himself so 
utterly independent of all precedent, and so recklessly jumbles 
together all that he may have derived from ancient ‘sources, 
that he can scarcely be regarded as a link in the chain which 
connects medieval with ancient Troy. 


KINGSLEY’S PROSE IDYLS.* 


Me KINGSLEY, as we all know, is a very versatile writer. 
4 He has ventured, with more or less success, into the fields 
of poetry, fiction, history, theology, polities, and science. What- 
ever the merit of his contributions to these various departments of 

, there is one branch of literature in which he will receive, 
if not the highest, at least the most unmixed praise. Friends and 
enemies must alike admit that he has an admirable turn for graphic 
descriptions of natural - We have not read some of the 
sketches in this volume since they first appeared in the pages of 
Fraser's Magazine ; and one, we are sorry to remark, appeared so 
long ago as July 1849. Yet we remember them with a distinet- 
ness which, as we willingly admit, is due to the power of the 
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writer, and not to any special retentiveness of our own memory. 
Now a magazine article which one remembers distinctly at 
the distance of four-and-twenty months, to say nothing of as 
many years, must certainly have given unusual pleasure at the 
time. In fact, Mr. Kingsley has powers which place his descrip- 
tions quite above the usualline. He has a true eye for nature. He 
sees the smallest objects, and yet knows how to select the really 
characteristic points. He is therefore unusually vivid, and yet 
does not overcrowd his pages with detail. Jlis love of natural 
history enables him to give that local colouring which is often 
unattainable by the poor cockney who enjoys scenery on his annual 
outing, but is quite unable to describe the very things which most 
impressed him. We have often had to regret, for example, on 
reading the voluminous records of Alpine adventure, that the 
tourist's ignorance of the names of the commonest rocks and plants 
limited him to mere generalities, or to descriptions of lis own 
emotions, instead of their causes. Mr. Kingsley is always ready 
to describe the flies which haunt the meadows, or the larvie which 
swarm in the chalk-streams, as well as the broader eifecis of 
cloud and mountain wall. He has but one fault worth noticing, 
which sometimes mars the general impression. It is quite be- 
coming for a lover of scenery to be moved by some religious 
emotion when admiring the beauties of nature, and it is well that 
he should occasionally express his emotion delicately and reverently. 
But we will venture to add that an ebullition of polemical theo- 
logy is not quite so much in keeping with descriptions of 
scenery. When we are worshipping in the temple of nature our 
feelings should partake for a time of the soothing impartiality cha- 
racteristic of the goddess. The sun shines not only on the just 
and the unjust, but on the heterodox and the orthodox; and we 
are a little annoyed when his rays are made the pretext for aiming 
a sly blow at some pet adversary of the writer's school of thought. 
We do not complain of Mr. Kingsley for seeing his own theology 
reflected in the face of nature; but he should see its positive, not 
its controversial, side; and to our thinking he is rather too apt to 
find excuses for flourishing his own dogmas in the face of all 
comers, and to enlist the sea or the sky as opponents of Positivists, 
Papists, or artistic and scientific heretics. This failing introduces 
a certain restlessness of style which at times jars upon us. In the 
essay upon North Devon, for example, Mr, Kingsley is accompanied 
by an imaginary artist called Claude, whom we have encountered 
in his other writings, and who serves to justify certain superfluous 
outbreaks of a didactic tendency which we could willingly have 
spared. By the time we get to Lundy Island we congratulate 
ourselves on having left all controversialists and preachers safely 
on the mainland, and are annoyed to find that we have got one in 
the boat with us. 

With this exception, however, we have read all Mr. Kingsley’s 
essays with sincere pleasure. Our pleasure is rather increased than 
otherwise by the fact that we have a slight difference of opinion 
with him upon certain points; and we will venture to argue one 

uestion with Mr. Kingsley, though it is a question of taste, and 
though his theory was expressed fifteen years ago. Possibly he 
may have changed his mind, and be now upon our side against his 
former self. r. Kingsley, in fact, makes a humorous attack upon 
mountain scenery. The essay in which it occurs was published in 
1858; the year, if we remember rightly, in which the Alpine Club 
first astonished mankind. The conjunction proves that Mr. 
Kingsley did not convert the world to his own views; though it 
by no means proves that he was wrong. Let us, however, take 
the main counts of this indictment against a creed to which we 
confess ourselves to be adherents, and see how iar we can answer 
them. Perhaps we shall be able to call Mr. Kingsley himself as a 
wituess, all the more valuable because unwilling. 

A mountain, says Mr. Kingsley, in the character of “a certain 

vish friend,” is a great stupid giant, with a perpetual cold in 
his head, whose highest ambition is to give you one also, A 
muscular Christian would reply that he also gives you an appetite. 
Should I respect him for his size? asks Mr. Kingsley’s friend; as 
well respect Daniel Lambert. Or for his cunning construction? there 
is not a youth who scrambles up him that is not a hundred times 
more beautiful when he is stripped. Be it so, we reply, if you 
will; but Mont Blanc’s inferiority to a University athlete does not 
prove his inferiority to Primrose Hill. The question is not between 
men aud mountains, but between mountains and molehills. You 
may be always more beautiful than any inorganic mass, big or 
little; but with a mountain for a pedestal, you will be a bi 
man for practical purposes than when your feet are planted at the 
sea-level. But, replies the peevish friend, mountains don’t im- 
prove people’s characters. ‘They send tourists back as stupid as 
they went out. The Scotch lowlander and not the highlander, 
has made Scotland what it is. The Jews of the west of Jordan 
were superior to the “ barbarous mountaineers of the eastern ranges.” 
Shakspeare never saw a hill higher than Malvern; and the noblest 
of races,such as the Tyrolese and the Circassians, could do nothi 
whilst cooped among theirmountains. Thescenery, weanswer, whi 
will infallibly make tourists wiser has not yet been discovered; 
for there is no scenery which they cannot vulgarize ; but at least 
in mountains there is something to be vulgarized. As for the in- 
fluence of mountains upon their permanent inhabitants, the ques- 
tion is something of the largest. If some of the highest types of 
men are to be found amongst them, it is also true that we may 
find some of the most degraded. Thus much we may say ; Switzer- 
land and Holland resemble each other in this, that they demand 
strenuous labour from their populations to render them habitable 
at all, and that so far, the mountains, like the sea, may either 
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develop noble qualities or suppress them, according as the 
constitution is or is not strong enough to stand a bracing 
atmosphere. The mountaineer is sometimes next door to a erétin ; 
more frequently he is superior in independence and intelligence to 
the clodhoppers of a lowland district. But we are talking morality 
instead of eesthetics. A rose is more beautiful than a potato, 
though it is not so good to eat; and mountains may inspire poets, 
though it may not be good for man to live entirely in a poetical 
country. 

And here, leaving Mr. Kingsley’s peevish friend, we en- 
counter Mr. Kingsley himself. Mr. Kingsley is a utilitarian in 
a fashion of his own. He insists on believing that the world 
grows steadily better as civilization spreads, and he thinks it right 
to admire all the products of civilization ; and therefore to welcome 
in imagination the time when purple moorland will be changed 
into ploughed fields, and herds of cattle graze where the wild deer 
still ranges. There is something, he persists, unsocial in the love 
of mountain scenery; and he would never care to look upon a 
lovelier scene than the rich Thames valley from Taplow or Cleifilen. 
We will not quarrel with his principle. Let us even try to share 
Macaulay's aspiration.for the day when cultivation will have 
climbed the edges of Helvellyn, and Ben Nevis be turned into 
market-gardens. And yet, to say the truth, our imagination 
becomes here a little recalcitrant. Let us take Mr. Kingsley’s own 
evidence, as we have already proposed. Where is it that he really 
finds the beautiful in these vivid sketches? The country which 
we should judge him to love best is North Devon; and what he 
loves in North Devon is the grand range of cliffs that fronts the 
broad Atlantic, where the falcon hangs in mid-air above the 
breakers, and through which the streams force their way from 
moorland still haunted by red deer. Then he admires the jens, 
which are at first sight an antithesis to the mountains. But when 
we ask what is the element of beauty in the fen country we come 
to the same principle. Fen scenery, in the first place, has often a 
certain grandeur, because, like the mountains, it gives a sense of 
vast space. The boundless plain, like the ocean, or like the view 
from a mountain-top, is impressive, because it carries the imagi- 
nation beyond any limited horizon. Mr. Tennyson gives the 
secret when he speaks of the 

ere from the uent bri 
Like emblems 
The trenched waters run from sky to sky. 


And, in the next place, Mr. Kingsley’s imagination is really excited 
by the thoughts be the undrained fen ot Teoma days; when it was 
still frequented by innumerable flocks of wildfowl ; when Whittle- 
sea Mere was still the largest sheet of water in England; or when 
the Isle of Ely was a fortress of great strength, girded by its im- 
passable breadths of swamp. In both these cases it is the wild- 
ness and the infinity which appeal to a poetical mind. But 
Mr. Kingsley, it is true, can describe scenery of a different 
kind, and which seems, at first sight, more suited to his 
thesis. He dwells with t vigour upon the charms of 
the chalk-streams, and of what he ealls his “winter garden”; 
that is to say, the moorland country in the neighbourhood of his 
own living. We will not insist too much upon the fact that here, 
too, it is the remnant of wildness amongst cultivated scenery 
which is really ¢ ing, and that when he wishes to be pic- 
turesque he describes the wild animals and plants which die out 
as cultivation advances, not the sheep and the corn which it 
encourages; but we must remark that when he describes an 
English country house with an attempt at enthusiasm, and says 
that he would not exchange it for the sight of all the Alps, his real 
argument is the painfully utilitarian one of “ Fleas, fleas, fleas.” 
To our we do not mean to lay down a general prin- 
ciple—an English country house is too often the visible incarnation 
of the spirit of dulness; but, admitting that fleas are disagreeable, 
we — ag that they are aan We should be glad to 
introduce Mr. Kingsley to many Alpine villages where, in spite of 
his remarks, roads, inns, cooking, and beds are all superior - those 
ordinarily found in England, and where even fleas are “ conspicuous 
by their absence.” In such a case we may say, without fear of 
affectation, that we prefer the range of the Oberland or Mont Blanc 
to a quickset hedge or even a park-paling, considered as a back- 
ground to scenery. 

But here we come to the principle which may perhaps 
reconcile us to Mr. Ki y. We admit the force of his 
argument up to a certain point. So far as mountains are 
= of pure savagery; they do not deserve to be wor- 

ipped. Mere inhospitality is not by itself a merit; and to 
admire a region because it is unfitted for human habitation is 
mere Byronic misanthropy. But then we deny that this is the 
true secret of the modern love of mountains. The charm of the Alps, 
if we may speak mathematically, is a function of three quantities. 


Sy would be spoilt but for the chilets, and the winding paths, 
the high pasturages, all of which recall to us the struggles of 


a race of our fellow-creatures, gradually moulded by the conditions 
of their existence. Make the Alps really savage; denude them of 
their population ; place them out of all relation to mankind in the 
central wastes of Asia or America, and their beauty would perhaps 
not vanish altogether, but it would certainly suffer serious injury. 
The wildness is an element in the total effect; but it is not the 
only element; and to abuse them because they are wild is to deny 
the goodness of wine because pure alcohol is an unhealthy and 
disagreeable drink, And hence we may add that the progress of 
civilization does not imply the complete extinction of this element, 
but merely its judicious mixture with others. Mr. Kingsley can 
only make his streams and meadows interesting by descriptions of 
sport. That is, he must retain some remnant of the old barbarous 
life to render cultivated country tolerable to a poetical imagina- 
tion. Now in the Alps nature is powerful enough to dispense 
with these artificial aids. A lowland stream pleases Mr. Kingsley 
because fish cannot be tamed like sheep, and because he may therefore 
enjoy the task of inveigling an animal stupid enough to mistake 
a gaudy mass of wool and feathers for its natural food. He 
delights in his fields and woods because he can there join 
a crowd of men, horses, and dogs occupied in running down 
the poor little representative of the old fauna of savage 
times. In the Alps the scenery can dispense with such 
artificial aids) A man may, if he pleases, enjoy a nobler 
sport than fox-hunting or fly-fishing, in following the chamois; 
but he will find nature impressive enough if he only lies on his 
back and looks at a distant glacier. We are glad to find from the 
article called “ From Ocean to Sea” that Mr. Kingsley can speak 
worthily of the glimpses of snow-mountains when he really sees them ; 
and perhaps therefore he will join in the hope that that pleasure may 
never disappear. When man has fairly conquered nature, let us 
hope that he will not turn all the world into potato-patches, but 
find a place in his heart for the untameable sea and mountains, 
and reserve even some part of this little island as a garden, if not 
asa wilderness. Certainly whenever the whole country has been 
sophisticated, and men’s tastes accommodated to their dwelling- 
— people will lose their —< in Mr. Kingsley’s writings. 

e may be tolerably content, however soaring his ambition, if they 
preserve it until that period. 


SPENCER’S STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY.* 


W E hardly know whether to be glad or sorry that Mr. Herbert 
}¥ Spencer has issued this book. If there were any serious 
apprehension, which we trust there is not, of the Principles of 
Sociology, which are to form the next part of his great work, 
not being completed in due course, we should be thankful for 
this collection of introductory matter as a precautionary instal- 
ment. On the other hand, if the production ef the Principles of 
Sociology may be considered as at all within sight, and if any 
considerable amount of energy has now been diverted from the 
preparations for the greater undertaking, we are disposed to regret 
it. It seems hardly worth while for a philosopher to spend time 
in popularizing his own ideas. There are many persons more or 
less competent to work out the various applications of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer's thoughts, or to bring the general character of his results 
to the notice of such as cannot or will not appreciate them at first 
hand; but there is no other person who can produce or organize 
the thoughts themselves. And, besides the loss of power which 
might have been used elsewhere with better ent results, 
there is some positive danger of the philosopher not doing himself 
justice when he attempts to be his own interpreter. The condi- 
tions of his particular instanees may be comparatively unfamiliar 
to him; and asa man who knows very well how things ought 
to be done in his own special business will often be ludicrously 
wrong when he assigns general reasons why they should be so 
done, even so a thinker who is unrivalled in the power of deriving 
general principles from a comprehensive view of facts may err 
strangely when he comes to apply those very principles to a special 
group of facts under his immediate observation. After all there 
was wisdom in Hegel's lofty answer to the question about the 
hundred thalers; it is the business of the disciples, not of the 
master, to “apply the notion to the finite relations of thalers and 
groschen.” And Mr. Spencer himself very well says, “One 
prone to far-reaching speculations rarely pursues to much pur- 
pose those investigations by which particular truths are reached, 
while the scientific specialist ordinarily has but little tendency to 
occupy himself with wide views.” We have so few scientific spe- 
cialists in politics—at least in active politi ing that there 
are some few whose devotion to political economy justifies us in 
so calling them, that we can scarcely tell how far they occupy 
themselves with wide views. But Mr. Spencer, whose far- 
reaching speculations, though at certain points we may not be able 
to concur in them, are among the most remarkable and the most 
valuable of our time, bears unconscious witness to the truth of the 
other branch of his statement. When he quits the point of 
vantage whence he views the evolution of society on a large scale, 
and embarks on the investigations by which particular political 
truths concerning the present state of society i land ought to 
be reached, he arrives every now and then at ical or even 
contradictory results. 

Thus he incidentally expresses his opinions on two of the points 


* The Stud iology. By Herbert 
Spencer. London: Henry 8. 
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part o ir beauty depends, no doubt, on the wildness which E 
is grateful to an overcrowded population. Another depends on 
the kind of cosmopolitan sentiment which they suggest. We are 
impocased ry the Algs because wo fel that wo azo on the backbone 
of pe; and because, therefore, they convey a dim suggestion 
of all the vast districts which are watered by their streams, and of 
their decisive influence the history and character of the 
civilized world. But, thirdly, they are impressive precisely because 
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contained in the latest advanced political programme we have 

of—namely, “free schools” and “ free law.” He is very 
clearly (and it seems to us very justly) against free schools, on 
the ground that parents ought to provide for their own children, 
and that any diminution of the individual parent’s responsibility 
would be directly mischievous, in precisely the same way that 
Poor-laws have hitherto been. And he obviously thinks that 
the existing system of Government grants has gone too far in 
this direction already. One might expect him in like manner 
to hold that every man ought to pay for his own litigation, 
and perhaps to doubt whether the expenses of keeping up the 
permanent apparatus of civil justice ought not to be borne by the 
suitors in a greater Fae sang than they are now. But, so far 
from this, we find indications which, when we remember certain 
passages in Social Statics, look as if Mr. Spencer would like to 
throw the whole cost of litigation on the State. That is, my 
neighbour ought not to contribute to my children’s schooling, 
but he ought to contribute to my lawsuit. What is the cause of 
this apparent inconsistency? Itisnot that there is anything at fault 
in Mr. Spencer's logic; but, as we conceive, that his attention has 
never been properly directed to that class of facts which is at the 
bottom of legal proceedings. Ignoring or underrating the differ- 
ence between civil and criminal law, he seems to assume that there 
is an absolute moral right and wrong in every lawsuit, one party 
being wholly in the right, and the other wholly in the wrong, and 
that the innocent party ought to be able to assert his rights at the 
expense of the public. This, however, is not clear, for we also find 
traces of a notion that it is all the fault of the State for not making 
the law more certain, and therefore the State ought to bear the 
costs; and we are not quite sure which view predominates. Any- 
how itis certain that Mr. Spencer is not at home in this particular 
field of observation ; and this becomes still more curiously manifest 
when, in one instance, he quotes an exceedingly commonplace 
flourish about the liberty of the subject from Professor Sheldon 
Amos’s pretentious and unsatisfactory work on the Science of 
Jurisprudence, as if he were producing an important authority, 
and while he dwells on real or supposed abuses of the law of 
England, he misses an excellent illustration of the natural growth 
of institutions with which its good side might have furnished him. 
For the best parts of our common law are precisely those with which 
direct legislation has meddled least, and which have been allowed 
to adapt themselves by spontaneous and gradual development to 
the growing complexities of men’s dealings with one another. In 
this, as well as in divers other matters, Mr. Spencer’s eee is 
warped by his making it a general article of faith that things 
done by the State are ill done. Moreover there is a strange 
and almost unreasonable want of sympathy in his appreciation, 
or rather depreciation, of most contemporary events and ten- 
dencies. In the regeneration of Germany—perhaps the most 
wonderful and splendid event of modern history—he seems to 
see nothing beyond the establishment of a dangerous military 
despotism. He has no enco ment to give to the cause of 
national education at home teeeul observing that we do not know 

t what education is, and that, if we thixk to make people virtuous 

y reading and writing, we are much mistaken. e perfectly 
in Mr. Spencer’s general belief—mamely, that while societ 
is on the whole ever improving in the adjustments of its insti- 
tutions to its needs, yet it is idle to expect any one measure to 
make men wise and happy all at once ; but his practical conclusion 
seems to be that no single thing that any one proposes is likely to 
do any appreciable good, and that censequesilly anybody who is 
much in earnest about any such single thing is rather making a fool 
of himself than otherwise. Of course we know that he would 
not assert this in general terms, but such is the impression left 
on our mind as the sum and substance of all his vestiodhe depreca- 
tions. In short, Mr. Spencer has tried the experiment of writing 
for popular effect ; his new manner is effective in even a greater 
degree than we should have expected ; but he has also fallen into 
rations and distortions such ascome amiss from a philo- 
sopher, though in authors who write merely for effect they seem 
natural enough. 

So much for our di ents with Mr. Herbert Spencer. We 
find much to dissent from in what may be called the extra-judicial 
part of his teaching, but the next best thing to agreeing with a 
thinker whom one respects is to find him an open and straight- 
forward adversary, and no one can complain of Mr. Spencer for 
being otherwise. Bound no ties to any party, he attacks 
the cherished opinions of all with perfect impartiality ; Tory and 
Radical, capitalist and workman, have all the same measure meted 
to them, and may all find not a few home truths to reflect on. 
‘We may now proceed to give a rough notion of the book in its 
outline, and to call attention to some of the passages where Mr. 
Herbert Spencer excels in his proper element. 

That which we fear we must resign ourselves to calling sociol 
(a name against which we protested not very long ago) is physi- 
ology writ large; as physiology generalizes and explains the 
phenomena presented by the individual life of man, so this science 
of society is to treat the phenomena presented by the collective 
life of societies of men. e art pre gers J to it and guided 
by it is the art of politics and legislation, which has to do for the 
‘body politic that which medicine, the art aeons © i- 
in this comparison the body politic—or, as Mr. Spencer more com- 
monly says, the social organism—is by no means a mere metaphor ; 
but on this point we can here only refer the reader to the essays, 
one of them quite recent, in which it is more fully worked out than 


in this book. Mr. Spencer gives some space to meeting the pre- 
liminary objection which may be urged, that the difference of 
human nature from the rest of nature makes it impossible for any 
such science to exist. He answers that every ruler and legislator, 
nay every man who acts in his own affairs on his judgment 
as to what other men are likely to do in given circumstances, is 
stultified if it does not exist. We venture to add that at least 
one branch of the science has in fact so far established itself that 
its importance is generally recognized, and its teaching has already 
had much weight in the government, not only of men’s thoughts, 
but of the commonwealth ; we mean — economy. 

Again, the scientific method of dealing with history, which has 
now well nigh driven out the bald piecing together of battles 
and gossip so justly condemned by Mr. Spencer, is another 
important contribution to the same end. One of the quaintly 
didactic tales of Evenings at Home is founded on the motto— 
“‘ Whatever man has done, man may do.” The value of history as 
an instrument of the social science may be expressed by the 
variation of one word in this; whatever man has done, man will 
do. The first thing is to get as accurate a knowledge as may be of 
the things man has done, and the circumstances under which they 
have been done; and then we may hope for some reasonable fore- 
sight of what man may do and will do under such circumstances 
as we can look forward to. We need hardly add that social 
science in this sense does not mean desultory canvassing of the pet 
grievances of the day, nor the indiscriminate propounding of 
schemes for bringing about the millennium. But we must let 
Mr. Spencer speak for himself in two of his most striking para- 
graphs :— 

You see that this wrought-iron plate is not quite flat ; it sticks up a little 
here towards the left—* cockles,” as we say. ow shall we flatten it ? Ob- 
viously, you reply, by hitting down on the part that is prominent. Well, 
here is a hammer, and I give the plate a blow as you advise. Harder, you 
say. Still no effect. Another stroke? Well, there is one, and another, 
and another. The prominence remains, you see; the evil is as great as 
ever—greater, indeed. But this is not all. Look at the warp which the 
plate has got near the opposite edge. Where it was flat before it is now 
curved. A pretty bungle we have made of it. Instead of curing the 
original defect, we have produced a second. Had we asked an artisan 
practised in “ planishing,” as it is called, he would have told us that no 
good was to be done, but only mischief, by hitting down on the projecting 
part. He would have taught us how to give variously-directed and specially- 
adjusted blows with a hammer elsewhere ; so attacking the evil not by direct 
but by indirect actions. The required process is less simple than you 
thought. Evena sheet of metal is not to be successfully dealt with after 
those common-sense methods in which you have so much confidence. What, 
then, shall we say about a society ? “ Do you think I am easier to be played 
on than a pipe?” asks Hamlet. Is humanity more readily straightened 
than an iron plate ? 

And, again, in a later chapter :— 

Did not experience pre} one to find everywhere a degree of irrationality 
remarkable in beings who distinguish themselves as rational, one might 
have assumed that, before devising modes of dealing with citizens in their 
corporate relations, special attention would be given to the natures of these 
citizens individually considered, and by oe to the natures of living 
things at large. Put a carpenter into a blacksmith’s shop, and set him to 
forge, to weld, to harden, to anneal, etc., and he will not need the black- 
smith’s jeers to show him how foolish is the attempt to make and mend 
tools before he has learnt the properties of iron. Let the ——- challenge 
the blacksmith, who knows little about wood in general and nothing about 
particular kinds of wood, to do his work, and unless the blacksmith declines 
to make himself a laughing-stock, he is pretty certain to saw askew, to choke 
up his plane, and presently to break his tools or cut his fingers. But while 
every one sees the folly of supposing that wood or iron can be shaped and 
fitted, without an apprenticeship during which their ways of behaviour are 
made familiar ; no one sees any folly in undertaking to devise institutions, 
and to shape human nature in this way or that way, without a preliminary 
study of Man, and of Life in general as explaining Man’s life. For simple 
functions we insist on elaborate special preparations extending through 
years ; while for the most complex function, to be adequately discharged 
not even by the wisest, we require no preparation ! 


The difficulty of the preparation here spoken of is, however, as 
fully recognized as its necessity. A good part of the book is taken 
up with the consideration of the various motivesand influences which 
are apt to hinder men from taking an impartial view of the evidence 
on which the desired scientific judgments are to be founded. Mr. 
Spencer is careful to point out that almost every bias of opinion 
prevailing among a majority has its counte in an opposite bias 
—— potent with the minority. Thus there is a patriotic bias 
which naturally leads an Englishman to assume that England is in 
every way better than other lands; but there are those who, in 
striving to escape this error, fall into an anti-patriotic bias, and 
needlessly cry down the works of their own countrymen. On this 
point Mr. Spencer takes occasion to answer the current saying 
that we are falling off in scientific eminence; and he gives an 


admirable and of the of scien- 
tific discovery in England within this century. e select two 


more of Mr. Spencer’s special points for notice. The interest 
of the first is that it exhibits the affinity of his method of 
handling social phenomena to that which is already admitted in 

litical economy. In this place he points out, as a truth of 

iology, that whatever remedies are applied to counteract special 
causes of mortality cannot of themselves diminish the total amount 
of mortality in the community, since the average maintains itself 
by a self-compensating , and what is driven out at one door 
comes in at another. thus, who is commonly reckoned as a 
pure economist, arrived long ago at the same conclusion by an 
almost identical line of reasoning. We are not concerned to 
oo on the proposition, but only to point out the coincidence, 
which, even if not free from some unconscious reminiscence, is 
equally good for our purpose, 
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The remaining point is remarkable for the intrinsic merits of its 
treatment. Near the end of the book Mr. Spencer considers 
the difference between the characters of men and women in a 

which is quite in his best manner. He accounts for the 
in question partly on grounds, partly by a 
very ingenious historical, or rather prehistorical, hypothesis; and 
he regards them altogether as 1 rooted in the nature of men 
and women as they now are, and by no means to be lightly passed 
over. He does not express any decided opinion on the ps Be 
of giving increased political power to women, though he does say 
with truth that they have a great deal more already than we sup- 
pose; but it is at all events clear that he is no longer of the same 
mind as when he upheld the equal rights of women in Social 
Statics. 

We lay down the volume with many temptations to desultory 
comment still unsatisfied: it contains, as any writing of Mr. 
Spencer’s needs must, a great amount of interesting and suggestive 
matter, and our only fear is that it may have stolen too much of 
his time and thought from the working out of his principal task. 


LELAND’S ENGLISH GIPSIES.* 


We should hardly have looked for a fitter man to write an 
account of the English gipsies than the author of Hans 
Brettmann’s Ballads. The keen perception of character, the fine 
ear for tones or shades of speech, the sympathy with native 
humour, and the power of picturesque description which gave so 
much life to Mr. Leland’s honest Dutchman, must needs be 
the very thing to give us, in a lifelike, natural, and racy set of 
sketches, the gipsy and his outlandish ways, his roving life, and his 
foreign tongue. Our author has flung himself with considerable 
zeal into his subject. He has with infinite tact and patience 
broken the ice which guards the secrets of Romany life at home, and 
makes the Rye so chary of talk with the suspected gorgio. And 
he has gone as far East as Egypt to follow up the nomad race to 
one of its reputed sources, and to note what differences mark it 
off from the gipsies of our own lanes, commons, and race- 
courses. Of the truthfulness of all he tells us we have not the 
slightest doubt or misgiving. The book bears its own wit- 
ness to the writer's assurance that all which is stated in 
it relative to the customs or peculiarities of gipsies has 
been gathered directly from gipsies themselves, and that 
every word of their language here given, whether in conver- 
sation, stories, or sayings, was taken from gipsy mouths. This 
would have given him the fullest title to our gratitude had he to 
introduce us to a race wholly new and strange, who held no place 
in literature, and had never drawn to itself the critical inquiry of 
science. 

But what are we to say toa writer who sets out with studiously 
ignoring or setting aside the whole of what has been sought out and 
made known before now? The earliest authors and the most recent 
fare much about the same at Mr. Leland’s hands. Not only the 
nicer disquisitions of ethnologists and philologists, but the writer 
whose dramatic pictures have made the gipsies a household word 
among the English public, have been shut to him as he wrote. 
Whilst entertaining the highest respect for the labours of Mr. 
George Borrow in this field, he has carefully, we are told, “ avoided 
repeating him in the least detail;” and he has been equally above 

ing anything from Simson, Hoyland, or any other writer on the 

many race in England. The two German gipsy letters which 
he has gone so far as to admit may, he hopes, be excused as serving 
to illustrate an English one. “Whatever may be the demerits of 
his work, it can at least claim to be an original collection of 
material fresh from nature, and not a reproduction from books.” Not 
that he is willing to profess himself wholly ignorant that others 
have taken up the subject before him; for he speaks in 
his preface of there being in existence about three hundred 
works on the gipsies. He has at all events, we may suppose, seen 
the backs of them upon library shelves, or a list of them in cata- 
logues of books. Nay, more, he has — into them so far as to 
express a doubt whether many even of our scholars are aware of 
the remarkable social and philological facts which are connected 
with this strange and numerous class of our outdoor population. It is 
the more provoking that he has contented himself with this mere 
taste, instead of drinking or enabling us to drink more deeply of 
this recondite spring. Having by a self-denying ordinance of his 
own precluded himself from making use of what men of learning 
and research have done before him, he trusts, forsooth, that ‘the 
critical reader will make due allowances for the very great difli- 
culties under which he has laboured.” What allowance would be 
made nowadays for the difficulties of a man who sat down to 
draw up an Englich dictionary with a rigorous determination to 
leave out of account the labours of Johnson? It is especially of 
English authors that Mr. Leland seems to take pride in keeping 
himself ignorant. He refers indeed to the works of Pott, Liebich, 
and Paspati, though even then he is careful to state that it was 
only after his own vocabulary was finished that he looked into the 
pages of Pott, and was pleased to find that most of his own words 
were already there. He appears at the same time to be wholly un- 
aware how greatly Pott was indebted for his stock of Romany words 
to the labours of Bryant, who wrote nearly a century ago, and of 


* The English Gipsies, and their Language. By Charles G. Leland, 
Author of “ Breitmann’s Ballads,” “ ‘The Music Lesson of Confucius,” 
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Colonel Harriot, whose vocabulary appeared in the Royal Asiatic 
Society's Transactions for 1830. It is perhaps less surprising that 
he should never have heard of the most copious and valuable list 
of English gipsy words extant, with comparative references to 
allied roots, and thoughtful remarks upon gipsy grammar and acci- 
dence, gathered at first hand from gipsy sources by Dr. Bath Smart, 
first printed in the Transactions of the Royal Philological Society 
for 1862-3, and since then issued as a separate pamphlet by Asher 
of Berlin. Now that we are promised a Romany English 
vocabulary to follow Mr. Leland’s present work, which is to be 
many times more extensive than any ever before published, reach- 
ing, he hints, to possibly five or six thousand words, we would fain 
hope that the author will hold himself no longer bound by hissingular 
vow of literary abstention, if only for the sake of sparing himself 
unnecessary trouble. As it is, he has been at the pains of “ reading 
a copious Hindostani dictionary entirely through word by word to 
a patient gipsy, noting down all which he recognized and his 
renderings of them,” and he is kind enough to say that, had Pott 
and Paspati done the same, those learned men would have 
found overwhelming proofs of the Indian origin of Romany. As 
he has met with a writer in an American magazine who declares 
that “gipsy had very little affinity with Hindustani,” besides an- 
other author who coolly asserts that the fact of there being a 
“few Hindu words” found in gipsy by no means proves its 
origin to be Indian, he may perhaps take the more credit for 
what he would appear to think an original and independent con- 
clusion come to by himself from studying p and 
different works on India, Even now his study has but led him to 
the queer definition of the language as “‘ in the main Sanskrit with 
many Persian words intermingled,” whilst his historical discovery 
amounts to little more than the general and vague belief that the 
gipsies are the “ descendants of a vast number of Hindus, of the 

rimitive tribes of Hindostan, who were expelled or emigrated 
from that country early in the fourteenth century.” 

Of the fact of Upper India having been, either aboriginally or in 
the second degree, the home of this nomad people, nv scholar, if 
for linguistic reasons alone, will now venture to doubt. To 
connect their migration, however, as is so often done, with the 
invasion and the barbarities of Timour, is to take undue account of 
what appears from the conqueror’s Life by Arabschah, that 
gipises were met ge Timour at Samarcand prior to his in- 
vasion of Hindostan. ould it moreover have been the low or 
pariah caste, to which the gipsy seems most nearly to correspond, 
that the usurper would be most likely to drive out? And would 
they within twenty years’ time have made their way so far West 
as Senn where there are intimations of them Leadnen 1416 
and 1420? whilst at Paris, as Pasquier tells us from the city 
chronicles, they showed themselves in a troop of a hundred or so 
in August 1427, giving themselves out as Christian pilgrims ex- 
pelled from Egypt by the Mahometans. Their own traditions, 
were they ten times more definite or unanimously held than they 
are now, would go for little in the estimation of any practised 
ethnologist. But the fact is that nothing like a common or 
settled account is given of themselves by the gipsies of any 
two lands or communities. Vaguely pointing towards the East, 
their tradition tends on the whole towards the Egyptian origin 
which the popular notions of European nations had in general 
till of late years assigned to them. Yet that the Rom or Rommni are 
to be identified with the Dom or Domni caste of Hindoos, allied 
to the Nats, the real gipsies of India at the present day—the 
letters D and R being hardly distinguishable in gipsy mouths—is 
not only attested by the name they give themselves, but borne out 
by proofs without limit from the study of their speech and of their 
characteristic customs or habits, of which the volume before us 
furnishes so many interesting samples. 

Within his own limits, and telling his own experiences, Mr. 
Leland does much to justify the anticipations we had been led to 
form of his powers as a painter of gipsy life. Though falling short of 
the dramatic skill and weird humour of Lavengro or the Romany 
Rye, his pictures of the strolling Bohemians of our highways and 
byways are picturesquely drawn, and coloured to the life. He has 
evidently about him that intuitive tact, or that magic of bonhomie, 
which is needed to penetrate the freemasonry of this peculiar race, 
and to draw out their esoteric lore. So rare indeed is any fami- 
liarity with the Romany speech among the gorgios, or outside 
class of mankind, that the gipsy is half prepared by the first utter- 
ance of his peculiar tongue to hail in the speaker a brother in 
blood. “ You don’t look like a gipsy yourself, sir,” said a travel- 
ling tinker, in a tone of gentle reproach, on being addressed in 
Romany by our author on the Brighton Parade; “ but you know 
you are one—you talk like one.” The large number of Anglo- 

ndians resident amongst us must indeed give at times opportu- 
nities to these itinerants of the roads of holding colloquy with 
masters of their speech beyond the pale, and may remind them that 
their traditional secrets are not to be kept with the mystery 
which for the first centuries of their European sojourn hung over 
their origin and their ways. Still, as our author's experience 
enabled him to verify, the seeret of the Romany on 
the whole been well kept in England. Though mingling 
freely enough with vagabonds and tramps of every shade, 
though crossing their blood without much restriction, and in- 
termingling with their Eastern speech any amount of s 
and patter, there remains in the gipsy an undergrowth of nature 
which keeps him apart from the Cheap Jack, the tramping pilferer, 
or the mere loafer and beggar of Irish or English birth, There is 
especially, as our author insists, in no other in these islands 
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so much that is quaint or well adapted to the purposes of the 
novelist. You may not detect a trace of the subtle individuality 
or nationality on the road; but once become acquainted with a fair 
average specimen of a gipsy, pass days in conversation with him, 
and, above all, acquire his confidence and respect, and you will 
wonder that such a being, so widely different from yourself, could 
exist in Europe in the nineteenth century. Whether or not he 
corresponds in point of intellectual status or of latent philosophical 
belief to the ideal positivist whom our author inclines to see in 
him, it may be conceded that the gipsy shows under exceptivnal 
circumstances a freedom of thought, a refinement of manney, and an 
occasional dignity of soul which surprise us by their contrast with 
the squalor and the degradation of his ordinary surroundings. In 
these respects, as in the sense of chastity traditionally observed 
anong the gipsy women, are to be seen traces of Oriental extraction. 
Under the more favourable circumstances of life in the New World 


Mr. Leland has found many gipsies raise themselves to places of | 


afiluence and dignity. In this country the gradual enclosure of 
commons and waste lands, with other discowragements to vaga- 
bond life, can hardly fail ere long to extinguish the race. The 
higher value must in consequence attach to sketches of these strange 
pariahs so lifelike and often touching as those before us. We may 
regret that Mr. Leland did not follow the example of Simson and 
Christopher North when the well-skilled, full-blooded gipsy whom 
he calls the Professor made him the inviting proposal to wander 
together over England cost-free with a donkey and a rinkn? juva to 
tell fortunes. More adventurous than himself, two Oxford under- 
graduates, he tells us, could not resist the golden chance of going 
off on a six weeks’ lark with a couple of gipsy girls, but, so far 
from glorying in the exploit, were in mortal dread of its getting 
into the county newspaper. What secrets of the inner Romany 
life might in some such ways be gained to the gentile world 
we can but imagine. From what our author draws out of the 
Pirengro, or tramp, the Katzimengro, or scissor-man, or the 
Petulengro, already made familiar to us by Borrow, and from 
the piquant examples of the Gudli, or gipsy stories, which he 
has brought together in the appendix, we can judge how in- 
imitable a book he might with more sustained and systematic 
efforts have set before us. We can scarcely expect his zeal for 
Romany talk or legend, stimulated as it is by copious extracts 
with accompanying translations, to kindle amongst his readers 
any wide or burning thirst after gipsy literature. Nor, judg- 
ing from his chapter on gipsy etymologies, which we regret we 
have no scope to go into in detail, should we expect to find him 
a very sound or certain guide among the intricacies of Oriental 
derivatives or roots. Still, for the simple traits it gives of gipsy 
life, and the many curious facts with which it teems respecting 
this little-known people and their language, his book deserves 
to be read with attention and thanks. 


RUSSIAN METRICAL ROMANCES.* 
(Second Notice.) 


wes or popular tale, is a skladka, or something made up, 
says a Russian proverb, but a pésnya, or song, relates to 
matters of fact. That many of the pésnuz, or “ metrical romances,” 
about the heroes of Kief, dignified though they may be with the 
title of “ historical poems,” have very little to do with the sober 
realm of fact, will sufficiently evident to every reader of our 
former notice (November 8, 1873) of Mr. Ililferding’s collection 
of “Onega Builinas.” But side by side with these mytho- 
logical fancies or adaptations of foreign romances, there occur 
in his capacious volume a number of poems of a really histori- 
cal character—records of actual events, memories of real persons, 
all moulded after the pattern of the metrical fancies in which 
are embodied the traditions of a prehistoric or imaginary 
period. Mr. Hilferding has not arranged the fruits of his re- 
searches according to their subjects, as has been done in the 
case of the Ruibnikof and Kiréefsky collections, but hes kept 
together all the poems recited by each rhapsodist, of whatever 
nature their themes may be. And therefore the reader is liable to 
pass with startling abruptness from tales about winged steeds and 
seven-headed snakes to metrical chronicles of Swedish or German 
campaigns, from fantastic dealings with airy nothings to somewhat 
prosaic recollections of Ivan the Terrible superintending the siege 
of Kazan, or Alexis Mikhailovich convoking the General Assembly. 
From an artistic point of view these really historical songs are de- 
cidedly inferior to their mythical predecessors ; but they are always 
interesting and often valuable as relics of bygone public opinion, 
traces of the impressions made by various historic characters on 
the minds of the Russian peasantry. 
Remarkable as is the fondness with which the village minstrels 
of North-East Russia dwell on the long-vanished glories of the 
South-Western principality of Kief, still more strange at first 
sight appears the comparative reticence of Russian popular poetry 
with respect to the Tartar yoke under which so many genera- 
tions of Russians groaned. But records which tell of past splen- 
dours are aaa more attractive than those which recall a 
time of humiliation, and so the ideal picture of a victorious 
Vladimir, feasting among his irresistible champions in the gleamin, 
halls of Kief, was not likely to be displaced in the A os 
gallery of the people by even the most trustworthy portraits of 
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foreign tyrants or the most faithful delineations of ignominious 
defeat. The Tartars, it is true, are frequently mentioned in these 
poems, but their names are generally taken in vain, just as were 
those of the “Saracens” in our metrical romances. Russian 
heroes visit the Golden Horde, Baty and Kalin lead their armies 
to the siege of Kief, but the aim of the visit, the results of the 
attack, differ widely in their poetic aspect from their prose reality. 
The facts of the Tartar domination have for the most part died 
out of the memory of the people; but certain words connected 
with it have survived, and the names of Turkish or Mongol 
conquerors are now employed, by one of the revenges familiar to 
the whirligig of time, to point a Christian moral and adorn a 
Russian tale. Almost the only genuine songs about the “accursed 
Tartars ” seem to be those which tell of Christian women and 
children curied ‘away into Pagan captivity, the memories of 


| domestic suffering having proved more permanent than those of 


national disgrace. In the present collection we find several refer- 
ences to thefts of this nature. A Christian hero meets “a heathen 
Tartar ” a-field, and “ by God's assistance ” overcomes him, “ kneels 
upon his white breast,” and demands his name and birthplace :— 
“ Tell me, thou heathen Tartar, 
From what land art thou, of what Horde ? 
By what name art thou called?” 
To which the infidel at first replies that, if he were the conqueror, 
he would not trouble his foe with questions :— 
“ Were I kneeling on thy white breast, 
Thy white breast would I split up, 
«And pluck out thy bold heart.” 
But he eventually complies with his conqueror’s request, and 
divulges his name. No heathen Tartar is he, but a Russian prince, 
carried away when three years old by Tartar captors. As soon as 
the victor hears his captive’s name and address, 
He seizes him in his white arms, 
Lifts him to his swift feet, 
Kisses him on his sweet lips, 
and greets him as his long-lost brother. The Slavonian Valentine 
and Orson then ride home, and Fedor, the victor, introduces 
Luke, the vanquished, to his mother as a captive Tartar, asking 
that he may be hospitably treated. Whereupon she replies :— 
« Ah, thou dear child of mine! 
Did I but possess my old strength, 
I would go fourth into the wide court, 
Seize the Tartar by his ruddy curls, 
Fling the Tartar into the deep vault, 
Feed the Tartar on yellow sand, 
Give the Tartar water from the swamp to diink.” 
But of course, when she hears that the stranger is no heathen, but 
her own son, 
She hastens into the wide court, 
Runs to where her son is standing, 
Seizes him by the white hands, 
Kisses him on his sweet lips, 
Calls him her son, her own dear son ; 
and then, on hospitable thoughts intent, carries off the brothers te 
her own bower, where 
She seats them at the oaken board, 
Regales them with dainty cates, 
Otiers them honeyed liquor to quaff. 

In the poems describing Tartar sieges of Kief by Baty and 
Kalin, there is but little thai is characteristic of the Tartar period. 
The invaders are always repelled, being in that respect singularly 
unlike the terrible foes who from time to time swept across Russia 
like a flood, leaving nothing but desolation behind them, or who, 
from their distant camps, ruled their Christian vassals with the 
firm sway of contemptuous strength. Many of these poems are 
preceded by a kind of prelude, in which the beleaguered city is 
represented, under the form of a fair maiden, as mourning over its 
approaching woes :— 

All along the wall of the city, 

There goes a maiden fair to see, 

Holding in her hands the holy Gospel. 

But less does she read than weep. 

That is no mere maiden fair, 

It is the city wall which weeps, 

Divining that over Kief is impending woe. 
Equally unhistorical, although real persons and places are men- 
tioned in them, are the poems about Lithuanian invasions and 
sieges of Moscow, in which the enemy are batiled, not by arms, but 
by magic. It is not until we reach the songs about Ivan the 
Terrible that we begin to tread upon really historic ground. In 
them the Tartars are justly placed in an inferior position, and 


certain events, such as the capture of Kazan, are described with 
tolerable accuracy. In one of them, for instance, we see the 
terrible Tsar watching the beleaguered city, and flying into a 
passion because the mines he has had constructed beneath its walls 
| do not explode. One of the gunners is about to explain the cause 
of the delay, when suddenly the fire reaches the powder, and the 
walls of the citadel are hoisted into the air :— 

Then all the Tartars became terrified, 

They submitted themselves to the White Tsar. 

Thus spake the Tartars : 

“ For ever be our Kazan beneath holy Russia, 

Beneath holy Russia the invincible, 

The invincible, the by God beloved!” 
In the present collection the poem about Ivan the Terrible which 
most frequently recurs is that which relates how he ordered his 
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son Fedor to be put to death. A Tartar chieftain from the 
Golden Horde sends to inform the Tsar that he is about to ravage 
Russia and oceupy “ stone-built Moscow.” The angry Tsar orders 
his three sons to annihilate the insolent foe, “ not leaving so much 
as a fowl alive.” This is done; but after the victory Prince 
Vasily calumniates his brother Fedor, accusing him of treachery. 
The passionate Tsar orders his son’s head to be struck off and set on 
a lance, adding :— 

Bring hither his daring head, 

Set it up in front of my white-stoned halls, 

In front of my latticed casement, 

In front of my crystal mirrors. 
Fedor is led away to the scaffold by Malynta Skuratof (really one 
of the worst of the Tsar's vile instruments). But the prince’s 
mother rushes in haste to the house of her brother, who gazes in 
astonishment at her disordered dress until he learns the cause of 
her hurried entry. Then he gallops after the executioners, smites 
off Skuratof’s head, and rescues the young prince. Next day the 
Tsar is mourning bitterly “in God’s church” over his son’s death, 
“ Thieves and robbers,” he says, “ find protectors and preservers, 
but for my own son is no protector, no preserver to be found.” 
Then his brother-in-law tells him that the young prince is still 
alive, and the Tsar’s heart becomes once more joyful. 

Of the time of confusion which followed the reign of the 
Terrible Tsar we have but few and fragmentary records in the 
present collection. Still they suffice to bring before our eyes some 
scenes in the eventful life of the ill-starred “ Grishka Otrepief,” the 
original “False Demetrius.” According to one of these popular 
versions of his story, 

No sooner had the dog and thief cot himself made Tsar, 
Than the dog and thief determined to get married ; 
not choosing a bride from among the daughters of “ the Princes 
and Boyars in stony Moscow,” but wedding the Lithnanian 
Princess Marishka (Marina), and that on one of the days kept holy 
by the Church, so that 
The Princes and Boyars were going to divine service 
As Grishka and Marina went to the bath. 

Moreover he ordered “the biggest bell of all” to be sounded, and 
proclamation to be made that his beloved father-in-law was 
coming from foreign parts to pay him a visit. The consequence 
of all which was, that one day Grishka looked out of window 
and saw that his palace was beset by woops, “ali by troops with 
lances.” Whereupon 

Grishka thinks in his princely mind, 

“T will make myself diabolical wings, 

And will fly away as a devil.” 
Instead of doing so, however, he only tumbles out of the 
window and is killed. Dut his wife Marishla turns herself into a 
magpie and flies far away. 

As a specimen of the not very numerous poems referring to the 
reign of Alexis Mikhailovich, we may tale that which describes 
how he calls his Boyars together, and asks them whether he shall 
consent to give up Smolensk to the King of Sweden in exchange 
for another city. Forth step the Princes of Pokhara and Astrakhan, 
draw nigh to the Tsar, bow down low before him, and say that, as 
Smolensk is not “a Muscovite city,” but is “a Lithuanian city,” 
and contains very few soldiers and not a furthing’s-worth of trea- 
sure, it will be as well to part with it. But Prince Danila 
Miloslaysky contradicts them flatly on every point, whereupon the 
Tsar at once makes him Voevode of Smolensk ; 

But as for the Prince of Astrakhan—he took and hanged him, 
And as for the Prince of Bokhara—he chopped his head off. 
At a later period we find a similar story told of the Empress 
Catherine II., who is summoned by the Swedish King to allow 
him free quarters in the Kremlin. All “the principal field- 
marshals” are in a terrible fright, and are ready to submit to any 
degradation ; but a Don Cossack and another soldier who stand 
beside the Empress utter such brave words 2s restore her failing 
courage. By way of conclusion we will quote the following metri- 
cal record of the occupation of Berlin in 1760, after the battle of 
Kunersdorf, by the Russian troops under the command of 
Tottleben :— 
Oh! weeps and wails our Prussian King, 
As, seated afar on the hill so high, 
He longingly looks on his stronghold dear, 
His stronghold dear, his city Berlin. 
“ O, stronghold of mine ; O, stronghold dear! 
O, city Berlin, mine own Berlin ! 
By whom art thou held, my stronghold dear ? 
By the Tsar, the White Tsar, art thou held, 
And eke by the Russian General ! ” 
Through the streets as a trader the General goes, 
For powder and ball does the General trade, 
Trades, moreover, for cannon two score. 
Captive he leads the Prussian Wife, 
the fair one ‘leads and asks :— 
“ Whither away has the Prussian fied ?” 
“Ha! ye Generals doited and dull! 
At his table sat the Prussian King 
As a snow-white swan ! 
At his window sat the Prussian King 
As a pigeon blue! 
As a raven black the Prussian King 
To his ships has flown. 


NANCY.* 

dle icl prevailing tolerance for inferior literary work which 
deluges libraries and covers drawing-room tables with the 
trashy productions of writers who are ignorant of the first prin- 
ciples of the art they profess, has also an evil reaction upon those 
who have all the talent necessary to make a good artist and want 
only the industry without which ‘talent is a wasted gift. The 
same ignorance or indifference on the part of the public which 
leads them to accept, as first-rate, performances on the stage which 
their ancestors would scarcely have endured, has established it as 
a rule in literature that when once an author has made a success 
his name is to become a possession for ever, a talisman that will 
ensure excellence to his works. The readiness of an artist, whether 
painter, player, or writer, to take advantage of this benevolent dis- 
osition is no bad test of his love for his art. That Miss Broughton 
as all the talent which a writer needs to rise to eminence cannot 
be doubted. In her first book the real flame of creative power 
shone out, and gave promise of a valuable addition to the fiction 
of the country, a promise which has not yet been accomplished. 
The flame, indeed, has glimmered more or less brightly in all her 
succeeding works, but it has not been fostered or tended; it has 
been left to its own devices, and now its light and warmth 
are mournfully faint. ancy opens well enough, with a lively 
description of all the children, big and little, of the Grey family, 
of which Nancy herself is a member, engaged in making toffee. 
That the heroine should be built on exactly the same lines as all 
Miss Broughton’s other heroines was only to be expected ; it has 
long been the fashion of novelists to reproduce their principal 
characters, either in their old names or cloaked with the thin dis- 
guise of a new one, in dll their works, and for this mistake the 
author has the excuse that she makes it in good company. And 
at the outset Nancy, as well as the rest of the Grey family of 
brothers and sisters, bickering yet affectionate over their manu- 
facture of toffee, commands our sympathy and interest ; aud when 
the excitement of toffee gives place to that caused by the arrival of 
Sir Roger Tempest, a rich elderly bachelor, as a visitor to the 
house, feeling certain as we do that this visit will end in his 
marrying Nancy, we hope also that he may turn out to be ayree- 
able as well as wealthy. All the talk consequent on the anno. 
ment of this arrival is well touched and natural, in the author's 
best style of humorous description, as is also this account of family 

prayers in the Grey household :— 

Algernon has thrust his head far out between the rungs of his chair-back, 

and affects to be unable to withdraw it again, making movements of simu- 
lated suffocation. The Brat is stealthily walking on his knees across the 
space that intervenes between them to Barbara, with intent, as I too well 
know, of unseemly pinchings. If father unbutton his eyes, or move his head 
one barley-corn, we are all dead men. I hold my breath in a nervous agon 
Thank heaven! the harsh recitation still flows on with equable loud sloy 
ness. In happy ignorance of his offspring’s antics, father is still asking, « 
rather ordering, the Almighty (for there is more of command than entreaty 
in his tone) to prosper the High Court of Parliament. Also the Brat is now 
returning to his place, travelling with surprising noiseless rapidity over the 
Turkey carpet, dragging his shins and his feet after him. 1 draw a long 
breath of relief, and drop my hot face into my spread hands. 
But the reader, unless callous in the matter of the most ordinary 
humanity and social observance, is deomed to swift disappvint- 
ment as to the heroine’s character. Two days after the arrival of 
Sir Roger Tempest, an old friend of her father’s, a perfect stranger 
until then to =“ she confides to him that his old iriend is an 
object of hatred to his children. Mr. Grey was no doubt « dis- 
agreeable person, ill-tempered and seltish, courteous only in tle 
presence of company ; but the possession of these qualities would 
searcely warrant his daughter's hating him, still less her talking 
of him in such a manner to a man whom she knew to entertain an 
entirely opposite view of his character. The baronet, however, iu 
all other points a most worthy and finished gentleman, either hes 
lax ideas on the subject of filial duty, or is entizely blinded by 
the infatuation of love; for in reply to the ill-natured tirade 
delivered by Nancy against her father, he attempts a lame apology 
for his old friend, and, having taken a fortnight to thmk the matter 
over, proposes to Nancy and is accepted. ‘The scene in which she 
announces this important fact to the brothers and sisters in con- 
clave assembled recalls, as do all the family scenes, the keen- 
ness of observation and lightness of touch which first brought the 
writer into notice; and so does that between the herome and 
her accepted lover, although this is marred by a piece of bad 
taste which the author takes occasion to repeat elsewhere after- 
wards. “ Roger,” says Nancy, “is a name I have been very partial 
to, until— ” (laughing a little) “the Claimant threw discredit on 
all Rogers!” 


The wedding-day gives the author an opportunity for a piece of 


| description so pretty and clever that we quote et of it to show 
that Miss Broughton can write really well when she chooses tv tale 
the trouble :— 
| All round the old flowering thorn there is a small carpet, milk-white and 
| rose-red, of strewn petals. Every flower that has a cup, is holding it brim- 
| full of cold dew. Vick is sitting on the top of the stone steps, her ears 
| pricked, and her little black nose working mysteriously as she snifis the 
| morning air. 
On the bright gravel walk stands the jackdaw, looking rather a funereal 
| object in his black suit, on this ganudy-coloured day ; his gray head very 
much on one side, and his round sly eyes turned upwards in dishonest medi- 
tation. A worse bird than Jacky does nothop. His life is one long course 
| of larceny, and I know that if he had the gift of speech, he would also be a 
consummate liar. 


* Nancy. A Novel. By Rhoda Broughton, Author of “ Red as a Rose 
‘is She,” &c. 3 vols. London: Richad Bentley & Sons. 1873. 
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From this point the book steadily declines in manner, tone, and 
interest ; not that there is much to be said for the manner up to 
that point. A young woman of nineteen who says, as Nancy does, 
ing of the number of her brothers and sisters, that “a French- 
man might well hold up his hands in astonied horror at the insane 
prolificness (sic), the foolhardy fertility of British householders,” 
would be very likely to make her hearers hold up their hands in 
astonied horror. This sort of thing is accompanied in the com- 
mencement of the book by a dash and spirit which, if they do 
not quite carry it off, at least make the reader look upon it more 
leniently than when, as later on, it occurs in the midst of a 
dulness which, unlike Miranda's, is far from being good. The plot 
of Nancy, such plot as there is, begins with the heroine’s 
to Sir er Tempest, and reminds one of nothing so much as of 
those rivers mentioned by Herodotus, which commence with an or- 
dinary stream, and, instead of flowing naturally to the sea or a lake, 
diminish ually in their course, growing ever thinner and 
orer, until they vanish mysteriously and are lost to sight. The 
appy = arrive during their foreign tour at Dresden, a place 
which of late become a very fashionable resort for people in 
novels. Miss Broughton takes occasion to display an calapliny 
iece of carelessness by speaking of the young Bavarian officers in 
ight blue uniforms who are to be seen in Dresden. It requires 
no great geogra hical accuracy to ascertain that this town is 
in Saxony, and the light blue Saxon uniform is well known in 
Germany by its very peculiarity. At Dresden, however, while the 
impulsive Nancy is performing the somewhat unusual feat of 
looking stealthily over a strange officer’s shoulder into his plate to 
see what he is eating, she encounters the gaze of a young English- 
man, who turns out to be an old acquaintance and neighbour of her 
husband's. This young man, Mr. Musgrave by name, who has a 
way of looking “murderous,” and like “a handsome thunder- 
cloud,” whatever that may be, promptly makes love to Lady 
Tempest. He makes the first declaration of his passion in a senti- 
mental riddle, which strikes her as so funny that, to use the 
author’s own words, she “covers her face with her handkerchief 
and roars.” The Tempests return to England, and soon after their 
arrival Sir Roger is taken out to the West Indies by business, and 
leaves Nancy established alone at Tempest with Mr. Musgrave fora 
close neighbour. Her behaviour at this juncture would in any 
one else be surprising ; in her one can be surprised at nothing. So far 
from avoiding or repressing him, she begs him to come and see her as 
often as he can. It is true that when he does come she treats him 
with remarkable rudeness, but this treatment she bestows on all 
her friends with commendable impartiality. 
Mr. Musgrave, although his behaviour is not strictly moral or 
iseworthy, certainly has reason and truth on his side when, 
ving openly declared his love to her, and having been repulsed 
with scorn and surprise, he tells her that a woman must have been 
blinder than any mole not to see whither he was tending, and that 
if she meant to be surprised at such a declaration, she ought not 
to have made herself common talk for the neighbourhood with 
him. No woman, unless either idiotic or more innocent than the 
most innocent ingénue who ever tripped on a French stage, could 
have behaved as Nancy did. And in her conversation there 
is ample evidence that she was neither of these things. Mr. 
Musgrave, however, although disappointed in his hope of gaining 
Nancy’s love, has succeeded in instilling into her mind a drop 
of jealousy of her husband. It is sufficiently absurd and 
weak that a young woman married to an elderly gentlemaa for 
whom she has never shown any absorbing love should be uncom- 
fortably surprised at hearing a report that long he was en- 
gaged to another woman; but this is usthing to te absurdities 
that follow. This other woman isa Mrs. Huntley, who lives in 
the neighbourhood, and of her, on Sir Roger’s return, Nancy becomes 
frantically jealous, because he is obliged to visit her once or twice 
on matters of business. He, meanwhile, has heard strange reports 
concerning Musgrave and Nancy, the spreading of which certainly 
served her quite right. These she mi wt easily explain away, but 
she does not choose to do so, and so we have husband and wife at 
daggers drawn in mutual jealousy and mistrust. This, though a 
forced and artificial situation, might have been turned to good 
account, but the story rambles about in the most aimless uneven 
fashion, and whatever —_ of interest lies in it is entirely thrown 
away. Who and what Mrs. Huntley may be is never fully explained, 
but she does duty as a siren to entangle one of Nancy’s brothers, 
who, rushing up from Aldershot to visit her, straightway is struck 
down by a fever which is caught by Barbara, Nancy’s model sister, 
who dies. What end or object is gained by this it is im- 
possible to imagine; it seems as if Miss Broughton were afraid of 
sending out a book to the public without a death-scene in it, and, 
— killing her heroines, has hit upon the ingenious method 
of substituting their sisters as victims. One fact which takes place 
amid all this 1s the most difficult to explain, and therefore perhaps 
the least explained of all, being nothing less than the engagement 
of Musgrave to Barbara. After all there is —— in her death, 
that she escapes a iage with him. e story wanders 
weakly on after Barbara’s death, and concludes with a vehement 
declaration of love from Nancy to her husband. Certainly her 
behaviour makes some assurarce of the kind v . 
It is matter of regret that Nancy should do its author 80 little 
credit, the more because, as we have already observed, she is capable 
of producing creditable work. From internal evidence we conclude 
that the book has been written, or at least finished, in a t 
hurry; but whether this be so or not, it is certainly written with 


| 


t negligence. It e rates all the writer’s old faults and 
new others a detestable habit of 
riddling the pages with unmeaning italics. Sir Roger remarks 
that their difference of age is “a monstrous, an unnatural disparity.” 
Nancy replies, “ It is not nearly so bad as if it were the other way.” 
And there is one fault more objectionable than any venial fault of 
style. Nancy, speaking of the German Blutwurst, remarks, “ How 
the Germans do call a spade a spade!” It would have been well 
had Miss Broughton paid more heed to these words in her heroine’s 
mouth. There is an offensive prudery which obtains to a certain 
extent in the present day, and it is good to avoid this; but it is 
not good to fall into the opposite error. It is best to call a spade 
by its own name, but there are things more ignoble than spades of 
which it is best not to talk under any name. 


ART COLLECTIONS OF ENGLAND.* 


— folio volume of etchings from “ Works of Art in the 
Collections of England” is intended as a companion to the 
analogous work published in Paris under the title of Les Collec- 
tions célebres Cauvres d'art en France. The English publisher has 
in fact throughout ee we foreign agencies; the artists are 
French, the printers of the plates and of the letterpress are French ; 
even the paper has been made in France. We confess it to be 
rather humiliating to find that the result, though not all that 
might be desired, is more satisfactory than it would have been if 
the work had fallen into the hands of English artists and artisans. 
We have not at present in London a band of trained engravers 
on copper equal to the eleven artists who have turned out these 
fifty folio plates. The school of young etchers at Kensington we 
have heretofore found occasion to commend; but the two 
hundred etchings from objects in the South Kensington Museum 
sent to the Vienna Exhibition appeared juvenile and tenta- 
tive when com with such mature and masterly products 
as M. Valentin’s “Eau Forte,” also exhibited in Vienna, taken 
from Mr. Magniac’s famous Ewer in Henri Deux ware. It is right 
to mention, however, that in the Paris mode of work there is a 
source of inaccuracy from which the Kensington school is pre- 
served. At Kensington the etchers have the advantage of copy- 
ing with the needle on the copper direct from the objects; 
whereas the plates before us have been executed from drawings, 
which, though made expressly for the purpose, are of the nature of 
that secondary evidence which involves error. A like cause is 
known to militate against the trustworthiness of many of the most 
brilliant and elaborate of Italian engravings from the old painters. 
Herr Unger, whose etchings from the Galleries of Brunswick and 
Cassel we have before favourably noticed, worked on the copper- 
plates, seated before the original pictures. It is a misfortune that 
the actual conditions in the present instance precluded a practice 
so salutary; the objects to be reproduced remained in England, 
while the artists were in France. The treasures here delineated 
are in truth too rare to be made itinerant ; they had, in fact, never 
~~ together till they here found themselves massed in the same 
volume. 

This volume, which has the advantage, as well as the disadvan- 
tage, incident to a miscellaneous collection, comprising ceramics, 
wood-work, metal-work, &c., once more declares the unsurpassed 
riches of the private as distinguished from the public collections of 
England. It is true that some few specimens have been taken 
from the British Museum and the South Kensington Museum; but 
the greater part of the examples come from private sources. Among 
the principal contributors are Sir Dudley Coutts Marjoribanks, Mr. 
John Henderson, Mr. Holford, Mr. John Malcolm, Mr. Alfred 
Morrison, Mr. Charles Magniac, Mr. Franks, Mr. Addington, Sir 
Richard Wallace, Baron Lionel, Baron Anthony and Baron Fer- 
dinand de Rothschild, and the late Mr. Alexander Barker. Yet a 
multitude of well-known collectors do not appear in the list of con- 
tributors; indeed we need not say that the all but inexhaustible 
resources of the country would furnish materials for a second or 
third volume. But a work of this character is so costly in pro- 
duction, and so circumscribed in circulation, that the experiment is, 
we fear, not likely to be soon repeated. Moreover, the difficulty is to 
obtain objects which,even by reason of their merits, have not become 
almost too well known. Owners have been so liberal in their 
loans to London and provincial exhibitions, or to sotrées of fine art 
clubs, that a large proportion of the treasures of the country come 
before connoisseurs as old acquaintances. For example, several of 
the specimens here engraved have already appeared in the volume on 
the Manchester Art Treasures, or in the series of photographs from 
the Loan Exhibition of 1862. Nevertheless, it is not easy to see 
too much of a good thing, and any means by which a fine work of 
art can be reproduced, multiplied, and widely diffused is a gain to 
that general public whose appetite for the arts seems to grow every 
year more insatiable. With few exceptions the objects selected 
are the best of their kind, not only rare and costly, but of real 
worth as models of excellence. Of special interest are the speci- 
mens of Oriental porcelain, bronzes, and enamels; of rare beauty 
is the Chinese porcelain vase of the seventeenth century from the 
collection of Mr. Franks. M. Bracquemond’s etching from this 
vase brings out with truly artistic effect the clustering flowers of 


* Works of Art in the Collections of England. Drawn by Edouard 
Liévre. Engraved by Bracquemond, Courtry, Flameng, Greux, L’Hermitte, 
Le Rat, J. Liévre, M e, Rajon, Randall, and Valentin. London: 
Holloway & Son. 
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the white wild prunus, a favourite decorative study in these 
Oriental ceramics. Force and delicacy, detail and generalization, 
are here shown to be within the reach of the etcher’s art. 

It is cause for regret that in this otherwise highly-wrought 
volume the letterpress descriptions are scanty in the extreme; one 
reason assigned for this defect is that no written notes were taken 
before the objects when the drawings were made. Yet surely it 
would have to give a full and critical account of 
Albert Diirer’s highest achievement in plastic art, the small but 
delicate carving on in the British Museum representing 
the Birth of St. John Baptist. This precious gem has been 
cited as a matchless work of the om Dr. Kugler and M. 
Labarte ; the latter ves the composition in his volume on “The 
Arts of the Middle Ages.” A whole treatise might be written on 
the composition. We have here another proof of the universality 
of genius. Diirer, like his contemporaries Raffaelle and Michael 
Angelo, passed with ease from the pictorial to the plastic arts—a 
transition not difficult when the primary aim of any school of 

inting is form and not colour; a distinction which may account 
Fr the fact that the great colourists, such as Titian, have never used 
stone as a vehicle of expression. It is in ing to observe how 
all great masters, even when they a) to universality, make 
the manner of the art in which they are strongest dominate over the 
sister arts. Thus Michael Angelo, essentially plastic, paints like 
a sculptor, while, on the contrary, Diirer and lle, agen 
pictorial, use a chisel as a brush. The picturesque relief here 
rendered with singular fidelity has, in fact, the character of an easel 
painting. The mother of St. John the Baptist is supported by 
cushions in a tester bedstead; in the background are ings, & 
doorway, a cupboard, with jars, books, and boxes lying about as in 
a crowded and disordered German dwelling. A discussion evi- 
dently has arisen as to the naming of the infant; “‘the man near 
the bed is the Doctor. The father Zacharias is writing on a tablet 
the name of the new-born son John, the writings in Hebrew are 

ible. A man entering at the door is supposed to be Diirer him- 
self, whose monogram and the date 1510 are cut on a tablet at the 
foot of the bed.” The celebrated French engraver, Leopold 
Flameng, who has recently been seen in Vienna as the translator 
Ingres, Bonington, and Meissonier vi TO throws 
himself into the manner of Albert in 
its severity, dryness, and abstemious use of light and shade 
might almost be mistaken for a F orate executed in the school 
of Diirer. In like manner this ch engraver, who in the 
best sense has learnt to make himself all things to all men, here 
abstains from the s ion of colour, whereas in a highl 
esteemed plate from Rembrandt by the same hand, colour as a | 
as texture are indicated in every touch. In no quality do engravers 
differ more widely than in translation of colour; Toschi, 
Raffaelle Morghen, and Italian engravers generally show them- 
selves colourists, and in looking through this volume we find that 
French etchers also can be colourists when they choose. For 
example, the renderings ofa Commode and aCoffer in richest boule- 
work, belonging to Sir Richard Wallace, are almost as abounding 
in sense of colour as if a paint-brush had been used in place of a 
graver. On the other hand, “ the embossed steel cuirass,” from 
the collection of Mr. Charles Magniac, is fittingly allowed to remain 
as cold as the material in which it is wrought. 

A melancholy and sensitive head by Leonardo da Vinci, bending 
in the neck | looking downward to the ground as a lily droop- 
ing on its stem, has been very lovingly rendered by the French 
artist M. Rajon. The fascination of the female heads, of which 
this is a representative form, is almost too subtle to be defined. 
Leonardo was with an ideal type of womanhood ; indeed 
in in the ages each mind its own 
8 answering to the longi e heart for a perfect i 
of the true beautiful. Da Vinci, Mechael 
and Raffaelle, seem in turn to have been sustained by a vision of 
the divine in the human. In the head now before us, from the 
collection of Mr. Holferd, ascribed a tly on better grounds 
than often to the great master of Milan, there is a shadow of 
sadness, a sorrow that has su tural sustenance. In this face, 
often repeated in the school, the eyelids droop heavily ; they are full 
of tears, as the half closed petals of a flower filled with the cold 
dews of night. The mouth, too, though in repose, is eloquent; it 
speaks of maternal love and of a made perfect through 
suffering. We often wonder how far Leonardo meant all this 
when he A we pencil to paper; yet with him the mental process is 
ascertained to have been not merely that of intuition, but rather 
of prolonged induction from nature. The well-known form which 
became in the school as immovably fixed as a stereotype grew, we 
believe, out of that hidden correspondence between the artist’s mind 
and the outward world which lies as the secret behind all types. 
But the image which at first issued forth as if by revelation soon 
became petrified and traditional. Such is the history ofall art. And 
the transmitted power in the hands of disciples of reproducing 
the most vital conceptions of a master was iarly present in 
the school of Da Vinci. We see no reason to doubt the authen- 
ticity of this lovely head; yet we may mention that in the Picture 
Gallery of Parma there is a sketch by Leonardo all but identical 
with the study here engraved. The work in Parma cannot be 
surpassed in subtlety of supersensuous sentiment. Dr. Waagen, 
precy without sufficient authority, says that the example in 

. Holford’s collection is the study for the Madonna in “ La Vierge 
aux Rochers” of the Louvre. Anything that can elucidate 
0 is to be received most gladly. 


Works on the art wealth of England have of late years multi- 
plied greatly ; some consist of treatises, others of illustrations, and 
many combine printed descriptions with lithographs, engravings, 
or photographs. It may be said that we live in an age of 
catalogue-making. The drawings of Mr. Malcolm, the engravings 
of Mr. Alfred Morrison, have all been catalogued ; also the ivories, 
the textile fabrics, and the ceramics in the Kensington Museum, 
have severally been made the subjects of exhaustive and richly 
illustrated disquisitions. Moreover, special exhibitions, such as 
the Art Treasures of Manchester and the Loan Exhibition of 1862, 
have added to the art literature of the country. All these volumes 
are now before us for comparison with the latest addition to 
the number, the Works of Art in the Collections of England. 
Each of them is distinguished by individual merits and defects; 
the book recently published has, as we have seen, noclaim to criti 
acumen, and the want of adequate description must be supplied 
by reference to the standard text-books. On the other hand, it 
is scarcely possible for the art of etching to do more, though 
none of the plates quite reach the unapproachable excel- 
lence of M. Jacquemart as seen in the Histotre de la Porcelaine. 
And yet it is marvellous to mark the perfection of realism to 
which these plates attain; the distinction between metal-work, 
ceramic ware, tapestries, and , 1s clearly defined by quality 
of touch, by reflected lights, and by surface texture. Even colour, 
as we have said, is s ted, as in M. Greux’s etching from 
the Limoges enamel dish in the collection of Sir Dudley Coutts 
Marjoribanks. And yet, on the whole, we must regard these etchings 
as free translations rather than as facsimile reproductions. They 
almost of necessity lack the solidity of lith hs, and the illusive 
reality of photographs. In fact, each method has its specific value. 
Thus we have found photography inimitable in the reproduction of 
crystal vases and of ivory plaques. In like manner chromo-litho- 
graphy has rendered with a ag oar possible by no other process 
ie wy Aa Cabinet,” lent by Her Majesty to the Art Treasures at 
Manchester. On the other hand it must be admitted that nothing 
can be more precise in drawing, or more consummate in handling, 
than the etchings from an engraved Persian bottle and an engraved 
Persian pail in the collection of Mr. John Henderson. ually 

are a “ Brass Aiguiére,” Venetian, but of Oriental character, 
longing to Mr. Alexander Casella, and a Chinese Bronze from the 
collection of Mr. Alfred Morrison. Such master-works bear out 
the assertion of Mr. Hamerton that “the strong points of etching 
in comparison with other arts are its great om, precision, and 
wer.” Etchings, too, when of fine quality, as some of these are, 
ve the value, not only of transcripts, but of creations; they are 
more than copies, they partake of the character of originals. 
Lastly, these plates are records; unlike ——— they are en- 
during; if any of the treasures should perish, these prints will 


remain. The old engravers, Marc Antonio and o' thus 
perpetuated works which otherwise would have been lost. 
BRAZIL.* 


of fine-sounding lennod tte, “ Ohorogmaphy of Bra,” 
work of fine-sounding learned title orography 0 i 
is a puff, done to order of the Brazilian eta ey for the 
se of displaying to ignorant Europe the infinite excellence 
and sublime perfection of Brazil. It has been translated into in- 
famous English by a gentleman whose name suggests that he is 


aFrenchman. It has probabl that the thing would 
tell better for being presented in the unsuspicious form of a geo- 
graphical treatise ; but it was surely an unwise economy to spoil 
it for 


lator. ith the grandeur of all 
Brazilian things described has the drollest effect. This English 
translation of Notions on the petty +d Brazil contains some 
four hundred and eighty octavo pages. e writer vouches for his 
modesty of statement in a passage full of unintelligible magnilo- 
quence :— 

In what has been just shown, the riches of Brazil in the three kingdoms 
of Nature, that is, in the magnificent and extraordinary opulence of its soil, 


lish readers by employing a wholly incompetent trans- 
e mixture of bad English w 


a wonder of spontaneous treasures, which no country possesses united in 
that t degree, is stated in a modest description, and that trebly deficient 
in 0} that above all, the extraordi iloquence of truth shall not 


compromise and prejudice the verisimilitude, in the opinion of those 
who do not yet know the marvels of Brazilian nature, therefore have 
a right to be slow in belief of the exposition of the marvellous. 

A large labouring-class immigration is the special aim and end 
of this expensive system of elaborate Brazilian puffery in Europe. 
But the bait is skilfully dressed for higher social classes. Among 
the aristocracies and gentries of Europe, v to Brazil now 


eee | every day easier and easier, parents ld keep a very 
sharp look-out on susceptible sons. See the temptation held out by 
Brazilian ladies :— 

The sensual passions and instincts in all nations and countries tell of and 
conceal lamentable acts of giddiness and falls ; the burning climate of Brazil 
should facilitate the increase, or show a greater number of examples of 
breach of chastity, but the education and character of the Brazilian woman 
challenge inquiry as to their virtue and correct behaviour, and can bear 
comparison with any women of the most moral nations. . 

Intelligent but obedient, sympathetic but chaste, high spirited but yet 


* Notions on the Ci of Brazil. By Joaquim Manoel de 
Macedo. by Leipzig: Printed by F. A. Brockhaus. 


Colonization, from an European Pot View. By Jacaré 
Assu. London: E. Stanford. 1873. 
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restrained ; beautiful and vain, yet true to the principles of morality and 
duty, the Brazilian daughter never entirely detaches lierself from her 
parents, as a wife she ever watclies over her love, and even when neglected 
and unloved, she honours for her ionour’s:sake the name of her husband, and 
asa aan words: are insufficient to render pues to her a qualities, 
—beyond apogee, the infinite in the imagination of tenderness, of w: 

and Dasipaeen, in a word of the unfathomable depths of maternal love. 
The valour and prowess of the great Brazilian army and navy equal 
in wonder the merits of Brazilian women.. naval officers espe- 
cially shine :— 

They have already given proofs of what they can do and are worth in 
struggling against tempests, and in the agonies of shipwreck ; they have 
already shone as fearless and most distinguished, in the horrid blaze of fire, 
which they have known how to fight against ; and the best and the brightest 
of their blazonry, beardless heroes in the last war have already given to 
Brazil admirable examples of inexceedable bravery, of conquerors and of 
sublime martyrdom. One of ttem; the young, almost child—Greenhalgh 
was killed whilst embracing and! defending the national flag; if others of 
the same school did not imitate him in the grandeur of his fall, they knew 
how to — him in stupendous acts of bravery, and there was not a single 
one who failed in the heroism, and, at times, the temerity of his colleagues, 
companions and brothers. . . . There is no patriotic exaggeration in this 
opinion ; let who will study and question, the spirit and frank expansion of 
feelings in the young naval officer, aswell as in the sintple sailor, and in 
those of the soldiers of the army of Brazil, and he will acknowledge that 
beth sailors and. seldiers: tolerate the hypethesis of equality ; but they do 
not admit the superiority of valor, of constancy, and of martial daring. 


Itcan be set down only to the simplicity of a nation or 
to much experience of the of cutie: that 
Brazilian Administrations continue in the belief that such 
transparent balderdash as the above: can have any convincing 


It is a relief to turn from such egregious nonsense to the 
truth-telling little work of Jacaré Assu, a fantastic pseudonym 
assumed bya very clever, accomplished, and well-informed English 
writer. is gentleman rips open with a scalping-knife Brazilian 
puffs and pretensions. He 1s an ironical writer :— 

Brazil has been contemplated so often from the rosy point of view ; people 
yr and unpaid have at various times been so mely mendacious on 

account ; pl ds, newspapers, guide-books, and itineraries have con- 
tained such startling paragraphs—often under the hand of those who ought 
to have known better—about the marvellous fertility of the empire and the 
exceptional advantages it offers, that alittle sober truth becomes more than 
ever necessary. If the advantages of Brazil, its balmy climate, its deep 
soil, its mineral wealth, its warm reception of emigrants, its rigid adherence 
to contracts, its sound institutions, and the affinities of its people for things 
and minds Teutonic, were left to spread their light by the radiating force of 
‘truth alone; if the importation of whites was restricted to facilitating the 
transit and establishment of those who followed that natural attraction 
which the means of wealth and happiness necessarily exercise upon the 
poor and miserable—without official meddling, subsidizing, or pufting—if 
tiiese were the conditions of the movement, then there would, indeed, be 

hing to say against it. But would it then ever take place at all? As 
far as regards the English agricultural 
“Never.” 


labourer, I think we may answer, 


Jacaré Assu gives an exhaustive account of the sad experiences 
of Brazilian colonization from every nation of Europe—from the 
very beginning, with Swiss, fifty-six years ago, to the last deplora- 
‘ble English adventures of 1872. It isa collection of terrible tales 
of false representations, broken ises, violated contracts, 
governmental mismanagement and cruelty, pestilential climate, 
and barren or scanty soil, where health and fertility have been posi- 
tively promised, and of the sickness and death of a long succession 
of heartlessly deluded dupes. The writer is anonymous, but internal 
evidence shows’ his’ mastery of the subject; and’ confirmation 
is fully given by official rts lately published, received from 
the British Minister and British Consuls in Brazil. The success 
of séme German colonies in the southernmost province of Brazil, 
Rio Grande do Sul, where the climate is temperate, is explained 
by its climatic advantages, and by the perseverance of the German 
immigrants, in spite of ill-treatment and every sort of discourage- 
ment, until they have made themselves a power in the province 
which cannot be despised and must be respected. The Germans 
are now nearly fifty thousand strong in the province of Rio Grande 
do Sul: The future of these German settlements in that one 
province, says our author, “is the most hopeful in all that dark 
calendar of error, rec and speculation.” There are resem- 
Dlance and affinity between Germans and German-Swiss. Both the 
German and Swiss Governments have been compelled to send out 
missions of inquiry into the grievances of their colonizing subjects, 
and have reeeived deplorable accounts of hard treatment and 
misery. Herr von Tschudi, the Swiss. Envoy, in 1860 
that Swiss colonists in the province of Espirito Santo had met 
with “endless kmaveries, violence, injustice, and lies.” Herr 
Haupt, German Consul in Rio, deseribed in 1867 the German 
colonists of San Paulo as “ irremediably enslaved, notwithstanding 
the many sacrifices made by the European communities to which 
they belonged, to effect their liberation from their contracts.” In 
exercising a authority, 

Sones 


In 1863 we find the German envoy in Brazil j " to San Leopoldo 
to endeavour to obtain a settlement of the long-standing complaints of the 
colonists with respect to the measurement of their land—late justice, which 
he-seems by the ae of the Central Government to have succeeded 
in procuring ; and, 'y, in recent days, we hear of the Federal Govern- 
ment of Germany warning its: people through the columns of the Staats- 
Anzeiger against contract colonization schemes lately set on foot by the 

vincial governments of San Paulo and Rio Grande do Sul. . . . What 
the Brazilians paid for in money and loss of reputation, Germany subscribed 


‘in flesh and blood, making a heavy bill against the horde of paid puffers, 


agents, recrutatores, speculators, and rascally directors. We have seen to 
what scenes and recriminations the items of this bill gave rise as they oc- 
curred. The bitter tone of the German Consul’s writings: on the subject, 
though, may be, excessive, speaks for the impression produced on an intelli- 
gent man and an advocate of European colonization in a position giving 


. him unusual facilities for judging of the question. 


should Englishmen, who have before them the choice of 
large fields of. emigration in Canada and Australia, under the 
tection. of their own Government, and with the advantages of their 
own , traditions;.and religion, fly to a pestilential climate, 
with strange: language, uncongenial customs and institutions, 
and’ unsympathetic: religion? The laws: and customs of Brazil 
are an interesting study, and of vital interest to persons think- 
ing of becoming Brazilian colonists. Civil marriages are 
not permitted. All must be: accompanied by a 
religious: act, and performed by a clenzyman recognized by 
the Government, who,. in the case of a mixed marriage, must be a 
Roman Catholic priest A Protestant clergyman in. Brazil is a 
very rare phenomenon. No Roman Catholic clergyman will 
celebrate a marriage, unless a dispensation has been obtained, 
except on condition that the children be brought up as Roman 
Catholics. In the two colonies of Cananea and Assunguy, to 


which our poor countrymen were lately drafted, there is no 


at all, though a clergyman was officially promised. 
The practical choice then for almost all British colonists in Brazil 
is between concubinage and marriage by a Roman Catholie priest, 
on condition of bringing up the children as Roman Catholics. 


are not safe. In 1861 a Protestant. Swiss 


Existing marriages 
‘colonist’s wife got tired of her husband, whom she had married in 
- Europe, fell in love with a Brazilian, declared herself a Roman 


Catholic, and was married to her paramour by a Roman Catholic 


' priest, and the Bishop of Rio pronounced the first marriage null and 


void, and sanctioned the second. Shortly afterwards the Bishop of 


-San Paulo refused to dissolve a Protestant marriage under similar 


circumstances, where the husband had become a Roman Catholic 
in order to get rid of his' wife and marry a Brazilian woman; but 
part of his judgment was that it behoved the convert to spare no 
pains to convert his Protestant wife and bring up his children in 
the Roman Catholic faith. The sanctity of Protestant marriages is 
as yet an open question. There being a marriage either previously 
in Europe or after arrival in Brazil, the laws of the country as to 
distribution of property give half to the children on the wife’s 
death, without power of dispute by the husband, or, in default of 
children, give half to the wife’s relations. On the father’s death 
the Brazilian Court of ——— takes charge of the property for the 
children. On this point Jacaré Assu is worth hearing :— 


Not only the fate of orphans, but all matters of succession to the property 
of a dead colonist, are, of course, by right in the hands of the local authori- 
ties, subject alike to Brazilian law and Brazilian loitering. In Petropolis 
the tact of the late German Consul had created a happy exception ; by an 
affable, intelligent understanding with the native oflicials, based on a know- 
ledge of character, he kept the practical management of most cases of suc- 
cession among his countrymen in his own hands. . « . Ithas been 
often and justly remarked that a very imperfect code promptly adminis- 
tered with impartiality and’ uniformity is better than any superior legisla- 
tion applied by vacillating and dilatory hands. It is not alone in cases of 
inheritance that the foreigner will. meet with opportunities of verifying the 
truth of this statement in Brazil. . . A lawyer of the capital once 
told me that he had been more than a year endeavouring to recover the 
small sum of 3/. for a client. A case came under my notice of an immi- 
grant kept nearly three months in prison on a charge of threatening, and 
then dismissed for want of evidence; of an Englishman charged with 
assault, and only brought to trial after ten months ; of another committed 
on suspicion of robbery, and not brought to trial after nine months. 


Let us return for a moment before we conclude to the puffing 
“ C@horography ” with which we began. The colonies of Cananea 
and Assunguy, of which so many of our countrymen have been 
lately victims, and which have been in existence irom ten to four- 
teen years, and are yet without roads to the ports respectively 
fifteen and eighty-four miles distant, are thus complacently de- 
scribed by the patriotic Brazilian :— 


Faults of administration, which the Government is endeavouring to 
correct, have hindered the development of the colonial nucleus {Cananea}, 
which will certainly prosper once rid of that drawback, more especially when 
endowed with the road’ which to the extent of 23 kilometres will tend to 
connect it with its respective port. . . . . . 

Colonization continues, and will continue, but what the province of San 
Paulo, and those which follow to the south ought to hope for, is the spon- 
taneous immigration of the Europeans of the North and of the South, who 
without dispute will evidently encounter here a much better Europe than 
their own, by reason of its temperate climate so beneticent and the fruit- 
fulness ofitssoi. . . 

Yet with still a little more favour, a little more patient solicitude, a 
few more sacrifices, which will be as it were seed most advantageously sown, 
and the development in project, and already set on foot for the construction 
of good and extensive roads, will give to the magnificent but hitherto poorly 
appreciated. province laaunger| a very numerous European immigra- 
tion, which)cannot fail to resort to a territory so rich, so fertile, with a 
climate so favourable and mild, so extensive as to enable tens of thousands 
of laborious families easily to become proprietors of lands, the very fertile 
soil of which offers health, long life, freedom, and opulence. 


Whatever the advantages for Brazil, or whatever magnificence 
may be in store for her “ poorly appreciated” provinces, we can 
only hope that ao more of the seed sown will be lives of British 
subjects. 
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‘CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
I. 

“ ‘do the English justice,” ‘the’ Citizen of the World, 
“their publications in gen aim at mending either the 
heart or improving the common weal. The dullest writer talks of 
virtue, and liberty, and “benevolence -with esteem ; tells his ‘true 
story, filled with and wholesome ailvice; warns against 
slavery, bribery, or the bite of a mad dog, and dresses up his little 
useful magazine of Imowledge and entertainment at least with a 
good intention.” ‘True as this was a hunftred years ago, it ‘is 
scarcely less true now, in ‘spite of ‘the dullest writers of all—the 
sensational novelists. ‘But more especidlly is it true of the writers 
of those Christmas ‘books who, with-the turn of a-year, have again 
in all their hosts.come forward ‘to claim our notice, and, like the 
bride at the altar, toask to’ be givenaway. Theauthor who talks of 
virtue talks of it with quite as much esteem, and ibly with quite 
as much self-esteem; wraps up the same good eaiedbdipavens adviee 
in a history, so mixing the two together that, like a powder ina 
jam, the one cannot be re without the other being at the 
magazines recipes given against the bi a og, and indeet 

t any chance that can befall any one, from an unexpected 
ie of santiogs to the arrival of a casual guest when there 
is nothing but cold mutton in the house, yet against bribery (in 
these blessed days of Balloting) and sla warnings are not 
given, as warnings surely are not required. ppily other matters 
have arisen to take thew ‘place, so that the -warners are ‘not left 
without a theme, or the mad-dog without a fellow. One party has 
in well-selected texts a famous recipe against the errors of Ritualism, 
leading as they do to Rome; and another party has a no less 
famous recipe in the authority of the Church against the errors of 
Evangelicalism, leading as‘they do to dreary Dissent. Each party 

up its little magazine at least with a good intention, and 

shows that in its ranks alone is to be found a prosperous piety. 
Then, too, we have another host of writers:who are more moral 
than theological, and who would teach us that in punctuality, in 
early rising, or ginger-beer drinking, true happiness lies. Besides 
these three great parties, who only care ‘to amuse so that they 
may at nt same time instruct, we have others who only in- 
struct so as itis m to justify serious le in bei 
amused; while we have a fow—but a va Ga infleed— 
who have never thought fora moment that it is their duty to be 
their brother’s keeper, and who, careless of making him wiser and 
better, care only about making him merrier. There is, again, 
another set of books—he set, perhaps, of all—that are 
written neither chiefly to edify, nor to improve, nor to instruct, 
nor to amuse, but to‘be givenaway. Thetime of the year has again 
come round when every one-who'is not utterly brutalized begins 
to get ready to make-a present'to-every one élse. At first sight it 
would seem-that a good -deal of trouble would ‘be saved if each 
person made the present:to‘himself,‘as the result in the long run 
would be just the same. But then we must not forget that-so 
blessed is the act of giving that it hallows-even the republication of 
engravings, somewhat worn though the blocks may ‘be, that have 
long ago appeared in-some Keepsake or ‘in the Art Journal. Our 
criticism of such works as ‘these shall'be as gentle as honesty will 
allow, for we are coming to that season of the year when “no 
planets strike,” and no-erities ‘too, “so hallowed and so gracious is 
the time.” It is, we suspect, quite as much on the kindly feeling 
and the geniality which then abound, as on the passion for making 
presents, that authors most rely when they choose the wintry 
season for starting their new ventures. ‘Bodks,” as Mr. Fudge 
the publisher says, “jhave their ‘time as well as cucumbers. I 
would no more bring out a new-work in summer than I would sell 
pork in the dog-days. Nothing in my way goes off in summer, 
exeept very light goods indeed. A review, ‘a ine, or a 
sessions paper may-amuse a summer reader; but all our stock of 
value we reserve for a springand winter trade.” He goes on to 
add, as we think one or two of our modern publishers would say 
with ‘him, “It is not my way to cry up my own goods; but 
without exaggeration I will-venture to show with any of the 
trade; my books, at least, have the peculiar advantage of being 
always new; and it is my way to clear off my old to the trunk- 
makers every season.” ‘By the ‘way, the-trunkmakers nowadays are 
not quite so well treated. ‘Certain books take a good many seasons 
to-clear off. However,as the publisher is very careful not to put 
the date on the title-page, they have, though old, the peculiar ad- 
vantage of passing as alwaysnew. Such books as these, however, 
whenever we detect them, we shall leave to take care of them- 
selves. For the rest we shall be ready,iif they have any merits, 
to praise them in much the same way as-was praised the Roman 
general of old:—Multe etiamiut in ‘homme Romano litere. No 
small literary merit considering that it is.a\Christmas book. 

A Gallery of Tliustrious Laterary Charaeters (Ohatto and 
Windus). Though all that is worth anything in this volume is 
merely a republication, yet it is, insome ways, the most interesting 
of the Christmas books that have.as yet come ‘before our notice. 


“ It consists,” to quote the editor's preface, “of a reproduction of | 


the Portraits and Groups originally published in Fraser's Maga- 
zie, 1830-38, under the title of “ A Gallery of Tustrious Literary 
Characters,’ and of the ‘biographico-critical sketches by whic 
these were accompanied.” The portraits are all ‘believed to have 
been the production of Maclise, while the accompanying notices 
were, with a very few exceptions, written by Dr. Magi 
Maclise’s sketches, though they are “tinged with caricature,” are full 


of vigour and individuality and life. They bring home to us the 
famous writers of forty years ago far better than all the portraits 
that adorn the fly-leaves of all their works. While Maginn’s 
writing is often very clever and full of humour, yet it is quite as 
often disgraced by a scurrility at which happily the present 
generation, on this side of the Atlantic atleast, will stand aghast. 
The political bitterness of those Reform Bill days is brought out 
in-a most;striking manner in ‘this book. ‘The New York papers, 
though they have none of Maginn’s wit and learning to give a 
kind of sweetness to their seurrility, are certainly not more scur- 
rilous or more unscrupulous than was this writer in the 
and Tory Fraser. The attack.on Miss Martineau is as indecent 
and.@s brutal a piece of writing as we remember ever to have read. 
Tf it was disgraceful of Maginn to write it, and of Fraserto pub- 
lish it,:it is by no means creditable ito the editor of this volume 
(Mr. William Bates, B.A.,‘Professor of Classics in Queen’s College, 
ee med have republished it. A woman who has dene 
Miss! ineau’s good work might have expected that she would 
not have.the dirt’that was cast upon -her in her youth raked 
onee more to be cast upon her in her old age, when she was wei 
down with years and broken in health. Mr. Bates says, indeed, 


permanent 
and do 


republication; and what.is new is in sufficient  egaweny to go far 
justi e most part very 


darkness. 

Feathers and Fairies, by the Hon. Augusta Bethell (Griffith 
and Farran). These are very pretty little stories, and well suited 
to children who are id.enough to read easily, and young enough 
to read with the greatest pleasure when ‘they are hidden away in 
some quiet corner, or coiled up on some sunny window-seat. 

Great African Travellers, by William H. G. Kingston (Rout- 
ledge). Mr. Kingston has done well in giving a full account of 
the travels of some seven or eight of the chief explorers of Africa, 
instead of giving, as so many compilers would have done, short 
sketches of every one who has written about t, from Moses 
and Herodotus to ‘Mr. Stariley. The'book will be found interesting 
and full of information, and while it is written no doubt chiefly 
for boys, might be read with pleasure by their élders. The intro- 
a chapter, however, is by no means so clear orso accurate as 
it ought to have been. Mr. Ki m,.if we do not mistake him, 
seems to think that we took Cape Colony from the Dutch before 
Bruce explored Abyssinia. compilers of history would give 
the date of each event which they mention, SS keep them- 
selves and their readers from errors. It was not, more-~ 
over, Sir John, but Sir Joseph Banks, who was one of the founders 
of the African Association. 

Our British Portrait Painters. Sixteen illustrations, with de- 
scriptive and historical notices, ‘by Edmund Ollier (Virtue and 
Co.) While most of the engravings in this handsome volume 
would be found interesting by all, and while each one of them, 
would be found interesting by many, yet we are a good deal 
surprised at the curious m that is made «when they are 
‘brought together. It is not'likely, for instance, thatany one who 
greatly admired Mr. Sant’s picture of the “Royal Sisters ”-would 
eare much for Hogarth’s “ Portrait of ‘Garrick and his Wife.” 
However, perhaps it is thought advisable that these “Portrait 
Galleries,” like a pedlar’s et, should ‘have in them somethi 
suited ‘to-every taste. The ings, not new, are 
executed, Mr, Ollier has done his part of the work with discretion, 


J 
literary exertionimpossible and pecuniary anxieties were impending,” 
and refused it “on the ground that aeceptance was inconsistent 
with her.expressed opinions on the subject of taxation.” This, 
he goes on ‘to add, “must gain our respect,.even in face of 
her erroneous notions.as to the metaphysical nature of a oa: gl = 
He-would have done better if he had either not republi a 
scurrilous libel or -else had spared his praises. How his part in . 
this work has been done we can show in a very brief space. 
Maclise had drawn Campbell.smoking a pipe and Lockhart a 
cigar, and Maginn writes, “It-will he:seen by a reference to our 
| a Campbell, that the New Monthly and.the Quarterly take 
latter a cigar.” Mr. Bates puts this ess sentence Creagh 
brings it. outas follows :—“ As we have just Campbell inhaling 
solace through the somewhat plebeian conduit of a ‘ Brosely,’ so a 
do we now find Lockhart making use of that Jater and elegant 
device by which mediate fumigation is rendered needless, and.the 
weed made to Bontle Son). 
lasterpreces Str Robert Strange ani 
ir rt Strange’s most important engravings 
cess The photographs are admirably executed, 
that photography can do to bring within the reach.of : 
large numbers some of the greatest works of this great English 3 
engraver. The memoir by Mr. Francis ‘Woodward 
aa gl interesting, though written perhaps in rather too big : 
words, 
Walter Crane's New Toy Book utledge). Though the 
title of this work is not correct, for oe of the pictures ma have 
seen before, yet what is old is so ~ that it is - _ of 
spirited and very.amusing,as unlike as can be tothe gaudy pictures. 
which se ter commonly thought quite good enough for those 
whose taste has yet to be cultivated. We hardly like, however, 
the drawing of the robher.in Ali Baba who is peeping out of the a. 
jar, lifting up the lid with his head. The remembrance of his = 
face would, with a sensitive child, tly increase the terrors of 
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Aunt Judy's Christmas Volume, edited by Mrs. Alfred Gatty 

Il and Sons). This volume of Aunt Judy's Magazine, the last 
literary work that its amiable editor was to live to do, in no wise 
falls short of the earlier numbers. It is written in simple 
language, and deals with simple things. Unlike some other of 

tifying an ealthy taste. e yo le who have wi 
ll its who hive: past in the good 
work in the Children’s Hospital which it has so steadily and so 
warmly advocated, will feel that this Christmas they have one 
kind friend less in the world. 

Those who have not as yet had enough of Jules Verne's ex- 
tra of travel will find two new stories provided for them 
in his From the Earth to the Moon (translated from the French 
by Louis Mercier, M.A., and Eleanor King) and the Fur Country 
(translated by N. d’Anvers), both published by Sampson Low 
and Co, Happily for authors, each year sees a new crop of readers 
py Aas e child who last year had only eyes for pictures 
can this year spell out an easy tale in small words but big letters, 
and the year will have become a rapid story reader. So that 
M. Jules Verne and writers like him need not be afraid that their 
readers, like the critics, will have had enough of their humorous 


rations, 
e Stately Homes of England, by Liewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A., 
and §. C. F.S.A. (Virtue and Co.) The two hundred and 
ten engravings on wood with which this work is illustrated are 
in every way worthy of the narrative, and the narrative is in every 
way worthy of the engravings, and, both taken together, they are in 
every way worthy of being given away. Whether they are equally 
worthy of the Stately Homes which they set forth we shall prefer 
to leave “ to the true nobility of their owners” to decide. 
Trotty’s Wedding Tour and Story Book, by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
— Low and Co.) Some of these stories of life in the United 
tates are pretty enough and some even are touching. Yet Miss 
pap tees all she can to spoil what she can do well by her jerky 
and disjointed style of writing. She brings in names of people 
and of places,‘and gives no explanation as to who or what they are. 
Moreover she delights in phrases which may be very good American, 


Domestic Economy, by J. R. Walsh 
‘anual o A F.R.C.S. 
utledge). hie is a new edition, carefully revised, of Mr. 
alsh’s well-known work. It is a sign of the times that “ the 
lowest range of income to which the book extends has been raised 
from 100/. to 150/. a year, while the highest is now 1,500/., instead 
of 1,000/.” ile the book certainly contains a great deal of 
information, and enters very fully, among other matters, into 
all that relates to the healthiness of a house, we are surprised 
to find no signs in this revised edition that the author is acquainted 
with that exact and most important knowledge which has been 
accumulated by the officers of the Medical Department of the Local 
Government Board in reference to the purity of the water in the 
house-cistern, the proper arrangements for sinks, and the ventilation 
of the drain-pipes. While thousands of lives are lost yearly 
through the ignorance of architects and builders, in a book like this 
it should have been brought home to heads of families by the 
plainest directions by the of a very few pounds, 
two great inlets to diphtheria an oid fever might at once and 
for ever be 
"8 Boy's Annual (Routledge). Some of the 
stories in this Annual would be a ay deal Conver if they were 
written in far simpler language. e trust that the somewhat 
arrogant title to which it lays claim is scarcely correct, as, if this is 
really Every Boy’s Annual, we may expect in the course of a few 
years to find the Daily 7 Every Man’s Newspaper. On 
the first page we have a picture of the death of Admiral al and 
the begi of a story by Lieutenant Low. Byng was very 
harshly treated, no doubt, but it was scarcely n , in showing 
how ill-used an i miral ‘en, to ten the lish lan- 
at the same time. What a full course of athletic sports will 
in time do for boys we do not know, but we trust that they have 

not yet come quite so low as to read with pleasure such 
as the following:—“In this category of bells I do not allude to 
such humble —— of human ingenuity as the household 
implements which lie in rows in the basement floors of all 
modern houses ; though, doubtless, were the to of many such 
to give utterance to their feelings, they could some unpleasant 
truths of the on of ‘their betters,’ freely ventilated by the 
servant-kind, who ‘live and move and have their being’ in the 
kitchen, and the regions that ‘thereunto adjacent lie.’ ” Wereutio, 
by the way, at his loosest, finds himself in these quotations in 

somewhat strange company. 

Leslie's Songs for Little Folks, by Henry Leslie (Cassell and Co.) 
This is a collection of Lg little cones, set to very pretty airs. 
‘We hope that some day Mr. Leslie will allow a cheap edition of 
these songs to be published, so that the Little Folk of our elemen- 
influence of such music as his, 

Professor Pepper—what, by the way, is the scientific definition 
of a professor P—sends us four manuals entitled Science Simplified 
(Warne and Co.) He treats of chemistry, light, a, and 

icity. Th these are popular treatises, yet happily they 

which is so common in treatises 

_— Professor Pepper knows his subject 

thoroughly, and has the art of putting it in such a way that his 
readers may know it too, 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


We opened Mr. Gilpin’s work on the Mission of the North 
American People * with much interest, and in the antici- 
eae of finding in it much ‘instruction and practical information. 

e high position which the writer has held in that which may be 
called with greater propriety than Pennsylvania—in reference to 
geography at any rate, and to future, if not present, politics—the 
“ Keystone State” of the Union, the very considerable reputation 
which he enjoys among his neighbours and fellow-citizens, and his 
connexion with the early history of the territory and organization 
of the State of Colorado, led us to anticipate from him a 
work which would deal in a practical temper with practical 
facts, and aay exhibit in a rational light the grounds of 
the extravagant hopes and the less commonly expressed anxieties 
with which the statesmen and thinkers of the Union contemplate 
the future of their coun Instead of this, we have what ma’ 
be described as a geographical rhapsody ; an attempt to establi 
from the geological formation and physical characteristics of the 
American continent the destiny of the United States, in the sense 
in which that phrase is used by Fourth of July declaimers. For 
example, because the formation of North America is alleged to be 
concave—that is, because on either side the two great mountain 
chains or lines run near the coasts, and the central portion of the 
Continent is broken by no insurmountable geographical barriers 
like the Himalayas, the Alps, or the Ural Mountains—it is destined 
to be for all time the possession, not only of a single race, but of a 
single empire. Mr. Gilpin ignores all the political considerations, 
all the distinctions of interest and character produced by situation 
and climate, which are nowadays so much more powerful than 
so-called natural frontiers in dividing nations. He forgets that 
slavery was not the only cause of alienation between the 
ae English people of the South, with the addition of 

uisiana’s French and Spanish blood, and the mixed popu- 
lation of the West, with the dominant Puritanism of New 
England modifying its ideas and controlling its policy. He refuses 
to see that nowadays mere mountain-ranges and water-channels 
- be crossed with almost equal ap —_ race distinctions 
and opposing interests present ter obstacles to a 
than the case before ; the admixture of negroes 
in the South and of Chinese on the Pacific coast, with the opposite 
interests of the maritime and manufacturing East, the agricultural 
West, the mining group to which his own State belongs, and 
the Pacific States looking Asia-wards, as well as the wholly 
separate tendencies and feelings of the South, may divide America 

uite as effectually as the great central plains of Europe have been 
ivided between Germans, Poles, Hungarians, and Russians. The 
valley of the Mississippi must, in his view, be inhabited by a single 
race, and ruled from a single centre; and the valley of the 
Mississippi includes the whole Union between the Alleghanies and 
the Rocky Mountains, if not Canada and the North ; and to 
this empire the two coast-lines—each of them larger than most 
Old-W orld monarchies—must, from their situation, be mere append- 
There is much that is very curious in his speculations upon 
the influence of isothermal lines in directing the course of settle- 
ment ; much that is yet more entertaining in his ideas about the 
distribution of the precious metals, masses of which he supposes to 
lie, unmixed or nearly so, underneath the mountain-sides where 
miners are now digging out the tiny flakes they have left behind in 
settling down thither, just as rice leaves tiny particles floating in the 
water wherein it has — boiled, after the mass has settled to the 
bottom. His notions are illustrated by maps which are by no means 
without a value of their own. But neither these geographical and 
geological dreams, nor the absence of the political reflections we 
should have expected from the man whose political aptitude was 
shown in so adjusting the boundaries of Colorado as to make her 
a link between the Pacific and the Central States, which could 
hardly separate without tearing her in sunder, tend to give the 
work any real value as an illustration of the probable future of 
America. It is one of those eccentric rhapsodies which are often pro- 
duced on paper by men who have shown no little practical capacity, 
elevated by the very tendencies which here find vent into some- 
thing like political genius when confronted with the limited 
problems of practical administration. 

Dr. Scadding’s Toronto of Old + contains a good deal of curious 
and interesting information regarding the early history and actual 
monuments of a place which has risen within a century from the 
rank of a French trading post to that of a provincial capital of 
the Canadian Dominion. It is also replete with anecdotes, his- 
torical and personal, very characteristic of colonial life in its 
various stages, from the first advance into the wilderness down to 
the combination of old-world civilization with the abundance and 
roominess of a new country which characterizes Canada and 
Australia at present. But the enormous size of a volume which 
deals only with a -_ century and a single town is deterrent 
to ordinary readers. Even the most — citizens of Toronto 
will, we fear, be rather proud of the book as a literary monument 
to the honour of their city than inclined to read it through ; and 


* Mission of the North American People, phical, Social, and Poli- 
tical. Illustrated by Six Charts, delineating the Physical Architecture and 
Thermal Laws of all the Continents. B illiam Gilpin, late Governor of 
Colorado. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1873. 

Old: Collections and Recollections illustrative of the Early 
Social Life of the Capital of Ontario. By Henry Scadding, 
venson & Co. London and New York : Routledge 


Toronto o 
Settlement a: 
D.D. Toronto: Adam, 
& Sons. 1873. 
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to Englishmen the notion of reading a volume of nearly six hun- 
dred pages concerning the capital of Upper Canada is hardly likely 
to occur as a serious possibility. 

Professor Hadley’s Lectures on Roman Law *, though necessaril 
somewhat elementary in their character, and though the law wi 
which they deal is of course that of a period long subsequent to 
the date of the latest literature studied as classical at our schools 
and universities, may well be recommended to the attention of all 
students who wish to understand ordi Roman histories or 
Latin authors. They trace the. later jus ctvile back to its earliest 
origin; they show the changes which gradually took place, both 
as facts of legal and as incidents of political history ; they explain 
the manner in which the edicts of the successive Pretors intro- 
duced a sort of Roman —s by a process not wholly unlike 
that by which our own Chancellors gradually superseded the 
antique feudalism which pervaded our common law; and they 

resent a view of the method and spirit of the earliest Roman 
jurisprudence, as well as of its gradual development, more simple, 
clear, and coherent than schoolboys or undergraduates can easily 
gather from the best histories and dictionaries within their reach. 
The book is so free from technicality, so lucid and terse in its ex- 
positions, and so interesting to those who really care to under- 
stand that law which is so remarkable and so prominent a feature 
of Roman history, that no boy in the upper forms of our great 
schools will have any difficulty in understanding it, or will be dis- 
to repent the time he has given to its study; while it con- 
tains enough to make it a very suitable manual for the earlier 
studies of undergraduates who may intend afterwards to 
master the — juris civilis at first hand, or at any rate to 
obtain a more thorough knowledge of it than could be given to the 
law class of Yale in a course of twelve lectures. : 


The Medical Jurisprudence of Wharton and Stillé+ is far too 
large a work to be recommended to any student of law or medicine 
who cannot make it the chief part of his seg in that particular 
subject; and this, we fear, it can never be to Englishmen, owing 
to the very considerable differences between English and American 
law. In truth, however often judges on both sides of the Atlantic 
may repeat the old dicta on the subject, the practical law of in- 
sanity, as now administered by juries, isa growth of the years which 
have elapsed since the separation between the two countries, and 
its development in each has been distinct and independent. Still, 
American and English common sense tend to much the same con- 
clusions; English decisions are quoted in the courts of each State 
with more respect perhaps than those of courts in the next State; 
and American jurists do not hold a widely different language from 
our own. But in any case a young barrister having no briefs, no 
examination to cram for, and plenty of leisure, will gain much bya 
careful study of the first of these three volumes—* Wharton On 
Insanity ”—and especially of the preface, in which the fundamental 
principle of the American law of insanity is expounded. Most, 
if not all, American States recognize two degrees of murder, ac- 
cording as it is with or without real (not constructive) premeditation. 
Now, partial insanity, or what our “ mad doctors ” “irresistible 
moral — does not exempt a man from all penalty for 
murder; but it is regarded as rendering him incapable of that 
intelligent premeditation which is essential to oe 2 in the first 
degree, and saves him from capital punishment. -The body of 
the work develops this idea—incapacity of premeditation—through 
the whole list of crimes and the various forms of temporary 
or abiding insanity. It deserves to be noted that in America 

we presume, from Dr. Wharton’s language, in all the States 

enness, when so frequent that a jury finds it “ habitual,” 
is equally with actual insanity a ground for issuing a Com- 
mission de lunatico inqutrendo, and, in case of conviction, de- 
priving the drunkard of the control of his property and even 
of his liberty; and Dr. Wharton appears to imagine that the 
same is the case in England—at least his language seems to 
bear that interpretation. As eo the invalidation of wills on 
the allegation of lunacy or imbecility, both the practice and the 
law of America seem to resemble our own ; the law requiring clear 
proof of mental delusion affecting the subject-matter, or of weak- 
ness and undue influence, while in practice almost any “ inofficious” 
will is liable to be set aside by a jury on pretexts which would 
be wholly disregarded if the will itself were approved. 


Another work which touches on legal questions, though in a 
more — manner, is Mr. Thompson's Church and State in the 
United States.{ The writer is unfortunately a man of strong pre- 
judices, which — both in the historical and the political 
portions of his work. The former deals with the relations of Church 
and State before the Revolution ; and, while ing the most of 
every charge of persecution that can be alleged against the Epis- 
copalians of Virginia and the two States to the southward, en- 
deavours to palliate or justify the infinitely more atrocious and more 
systematic severities inflicted by the Pilgrim Fathers—so ridicu- 
lously held up to admiration as champions and patterns of religious 
liberty—upon Quakers, Catholics, Churchmen, and dissentients of 


* Introduction to Roman Law. In Twelve Academical Lectures. By 
James Hadley, LL.D., late Professor of Greek Literature in Yale College. 
London : Sampson Low & Co. 

+ Wharton and Stillés Medical Jurisprudence. Third Edition. Phila- 
delphia: Tray & Brother. London: Stevens & Haynes. 1873. 


t Church and State in the United States; with an A iz .on the 
German Population. By Joseph P. Thompson. Boston: & Co. 
Berlin: Leonhard Simeon, London: Tribner & Co. 1873. 


every kind. In the latter part of the volume a similar bias against 
the Roman Catholics prompts the writer to menace them with the 
hostility of the Government and of the people, as a Church 
engaged in a political conspiracy against the Union; the meaning 
of the charge being that in America, as in our colonies, the Roman 
Church is a political as well as an ecclesiastical organization, and 
that the spiritual infiuence of the hierarchy enables them to direct 
the Catholic vote in its entirety in favour of any party which will 
give them what they want. e particular object on which their 
minds are bent, and to which their influence is devoted, in America, 
ap to be the extortion of endowments for hospitals, schools, 
a other institutions of a sectarian character ; whereas all the Pro- 
testant Churches consent to work together in such matters, and the 
aye policy and practice of the States is altogether anti-sectarian. 
. Thompson, however, shows that the law of the States is, 
as a general rule, unfavourable to Churches organized on a plan 
other than congregational, and vehemently resents the efforts of 
the Romish hierarchy to evade it. The Churches there are 
amenable to the civil law just as are non-established sects here ; that 
is, where property is concerned, an appeal always lies to the secular 
Courts, and their decision is Now nearly all American 
sects hold a great deal of settled property, but this must be held 
as a rule by the several co tions as incorporated bodies, 
or by trustees in their name. us the endowments of the 
Episcopal Church are, like those of our own Establishment, 
hial, not general or diocesan; and a congregation seceding 

m the general body would take its endowments with it, 
To defeat this rule, it is the practice of the Roman Church 
to make the archbishop, bishop, and priest a majority of 
the trustees of each several ny aan owever, the American 
Courts pay much regard to the regular decisions of established 
Church tribunals; and where a majority of an Episcopalian con- 
gregation have supported their pastor against a duly authorized 
sentence of a diocesan court, the law has held that the minority 
are the real representatives of the original congregation and the 
beneficiaries of the church trusts. Under a co tional system, 
the majority would generally be able to modify their creed and 
_ retain their chapel and its property 5 as was done under the 


nters Chapels Bill, in England, by those Presbyterian Churches 
which et lapsed into Unitarianism. . Thompson’s 
general statements and particular instances will serve to enforce on 


the more ignorant champions of Liberation the lesson we have often 
insisted upon in vain—namely, that no disestablishment can liberate 
a Church possessed of pro’ from the control of the civil law, 
whose tribunals may even have to pronounce, practically, what is 
the true interpretation of its original formularies. Instances are even 
cited in which the State has inte: to protect citizens against 
the tyrannical enforcement of purely ecclesiastical sentences, such 
as excommunication. A case analogous to that of Mr. O’Keetfe oc- 
curred in Michigan, where a Catholic was frightened to death by 
the spiritual anathemas launched against him for suing his priest for 
moneys lent for ecclesiastical purposes; and the State Legislature 
mes a statute imposing a fine of from 200/. to 1,000/. on any 
clergyman who should ten a church member with spiritual 
penalties for pursuing a civil claim. 

Dr. Boyland’s narrative of six months spent under the Red 
Cross * as a volunteer surgeon in the French army is well worth 
perusal on many accounts. It not only gives a lively sketch of the 
perils and privations encountered in such a service, and ef the horrors 
of the battle-fields around Metz, and relates a variety of striking anec- 
dotes concerning that memorable campaign, but it bears testimony to 
the disorders which prevailed both in the military and the hospital 
service, and contributes new evidence to the general mass of proof 
which has been steadily accumulating since the close of the war 
of the indiscipline and almost which prevailed in the 
Imperial army after its first defeats. . Boyland also shows in 
how many cases the Geneva —— was abused, sometimes by 
generals, sometimes by those who bore it; now sheltering move- 
ments of ammunition from place to place within reach of the 
enemy’s guns, now protecting and securing a free passage for idlers, 
speculators, or mere plunderers. This being the case, we are not 
surprised to learn that it came in time to be almost as little re~ 
spected by the enemy as by those who employed it, that ambu- 
lances were sometimes fired on, and surgeons frequently wounded 
and now and then captured. Only where there is thorough loyalty 
on both sides, and sufficient chivalry to produce mutual confidence, 
can a convention neutralizing particular places, persons, and convey- 
ances in the midst of a battle-field or a red town be y 
effectual for their protection. 


Mrs. Hooker’s pamphlet, for it is little more, entitled Woman- 
hood +, is a protest by a lady of the strong-minded school in favour 
of Mr. Mill’s wild speculations, and against the Acts which have 
given so much offence to the shrieking sisterhood. This lady 
writes with much more temper and decency than most of her sect, 
and we are willing to believe that in the which deal with 

hysiological principles, as well asin those which refer to sanitary 
islation, she is chargeable with no worse offence than utter 
ignorance in the one case, and blind credulity in the other. 


* Six Months under the Red Cross with the French Army. By George 
Halstead Boyland, M.D., on Varmée frangaise. Cincinnati : 


Clarke & Co. ndon: Sampson Low & Co. 1873. ; 

+ Womanhood ; its Sanctities and Fidelities. By Isabella Beecher Hooker. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. New York: Lee, Shepard, & Dillingham. 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 1874. 
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oe we may her on having taken so very mildly 


‘The Perfect Horse* is a treatise on horse-breeding, from the 
American point of view, which differs somewhat from the 
Enxuropean, both in the fact that the ideal horse of the States is a 
trotter, not a racer, and that pasturage of the best —. is practi- 
cally unlimited in the States; also, that steam made more 
way, at least in the Northern States, in superseding horseflesh 
for = and travelling purposes. 

's Grammar of the New Testament Greek + is translated, 

th goody y corrections and additions, from the pen of the 

7 by Mr. J. B. Thayer. We mention this pook here, 

contrary to our usual rule, because it is an authorized translation 

of an extremely valuable ‘work which might not readily become 
to English readers. 

ce wer the Fair Godt, a tale intended to describe 

fe before the Empire of the Aztecas was overthrown, and 

from the Spanish my the in- 


deriving its plot and motive 
fi is really 


cidents of which are closely the 
novel, original, and worth reading. jo? § is a 
tale of domestic life ; the motive in ‘nine ne bein copped by the 
sudden reduction to poverty of what we should al as they would 
probably call themselves, a “ genteel” rather than gentille family, 
whose mother is above all things anxious that her daughters should 
ee “white hands,” unsoiled by work, and does not see that she 
unging them into imminent peril of far worse stains than the 
bestest toil can leave behind. South Sea Idyis ||—in prose—is a 
eollection of pretty, fanciful, not wholly natural or probable stories 
of Tahiti and the Pacific Isles. The Boy's Book about Indians is a 
disappointment ; thereis a good deal about the Indians in it, but very 
litle Tf that kind of whieh mizht the 
k really a on of “ boys.”? A 8 Dozen 
Humorous ina of little household 
which the children of a single family might well perform to amuse 
the leisure of their long winter evenings; some of them clever and 
pointed, none requiring elaborate preparation or “properties.” 
Saxe’s Poetical Works ++ are chiefly humorous or comic; and 
‘W. D. Howells’s verses have a strong flavour of American seenery 
and character.t{ Miss Donnelly has produced half-a-dozen reaily 
vigorous and spirited pieces §§—especially those which versify the 
painful incidents of a civil war—aad thrice as many that are weak 
and second-rate. 
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